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What does it cost to provide one job? 


we government did it, with WPA, 
the annual cost for each job was 
$860. That was all expense, nothing left 
to provide a job next year. It was your 
money. Every man, woman, and child in 


America had to pay that bill. And out of 
it the workman got $630 a year. 


When industry provides a job in manu- 
facturing it invests $560 a year per job in 
equipment—to make that job possible. 
That’s not your money —it doesn’t cost you 
a cent. And it’s investment, to provide fu- 
ture jobs as well as ajob this year. And indus- 
try paid its workmen an average over the 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS, WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


past ten years not of $630 a year but $1485, 


A drain on the public, nothing left to 
show for it, a miserable wage —or—no 
cost to the public, a sound investment, a 
decent and growing wage. Which shall 
it be in the future? 


It can be the way every decent 
American wants only if industry is allowed 
to accumulate that $560 per-year-per- 
job, and if workmen then use that in- 


vestment to keep costs low enough sof 


that the world will buy what they 


make. Industry, government, and _ labor 


share equally the responsibility for jobs. 
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Machine Tools 


TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Letter from an old grad | 


y typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Tust a few lines to let you know I 


am still kicking and fixing tires. I 
an say one thing, the training I got at 
your school was the most important 
training I have had in all the time I 
ave been in the Army. It sure comes 
in handy over here. 
“The only gripe I have is that I 
an't get enough hot patches. The 
shrapnel tears hell out of tubes. I have 
put as many as 18 patches on one tube. 
We just have to do it. New tubes are 
practically impossible to get. I have 


some German synthetic gum rubber. 


fill the holes with cement and this 
erman rubber, then put a thin patch 
over that and a boot. So far it has 


been working out quite well. Of 
course, I = not to put them on the 
front wheels. Sometimes that is im- 
possible, too. We just have to get by 
the best way we can.” 

This is part of a letter from a gradu- 
ate of the B. F.Goodrich army train- 
ing school pictured above. 

Because B.F.Goodrich development 
work extends to making tires last 
longer as well as making tires better, 
B. F.Goodrich set up this school to 
teach army officers how to teach oth- 
ers the facts of tire care and tire main- 
tenance. The school was established 
less than one month after Pearl Har- 
bor. More than 900 men have gradu- 


ated so far, are now on every fighting 
front. Here they receive continued 
help from B. F. Goodrich in the form 
of bulletins on new developments in 
tire maintenance. 

Today B. F.Goodrich dealers every- 
where offer free information on tire 
care. And for fleet operators B.F 
Goodrich has a proven plan for 
stretching truck tire mileage. Hun- 
dreds of the country’s largest operators 
use and recommend this service. For 
information write Tire Conservation 
Dept., The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 


Use BATTERY TRUCKS 


Changing the punch on the ram of this press is simplified by use of a fork-lift truck. New developments 
in handling methods appear regularly in STORAGE BATTERY POWER. Write for a sample copy if 


for Speedy Set-ups 


you do not already receive it. 


Cuancinc large, heavy dies on huge 
production presses is one of the many 
handling operations that are being 
speeded up in numerous plants by 
means of battery industrial trucks. 
They enable one man to do the job of 
several in much less time, thereby in- 
creasing production efficiency of the 
presses. Further economies are effected 
by using the same trucks for storing 
idle dies in space-saving tiered racks. 

A battery industrial truck has natu- 
ral advantages for simplifying such 
handling jobs because of its superior 
maneuverability, high availability and 
dependable operation. Exchange bat- 
teries keep the truck continuously sup- 
plied with power. While one battery 
operates the truck, another is being 
charged. Except for the few minutes 
needed to exchange batteries, the truck 
need not stop for servicing its power 


..,ALKALINE 


BATTERIES 
for 24¢-Hour Power 


unit. Its electric motor drives have a 
minimum of wearing parts; are inher- 
entlysimple and trouble-free. Thetruck 
Starts instantly; accelerates smoothly; 
operates quickly; gives off no fumes; 
consumes no power during stops. Not 
only does it make efficient use of power 
but the current used for battery charg- 
ing is the lowest-cost power available. 

Altogether, the battery industrial 
truck is one of the most dependable 
and economical types of handling 
equipment —especially when powered 
by Edison Alkaline Batteries. With steel 
cell construction, a solution that is a 
preservative of steel, and a fool-proof 
electrochemical principle of operation, 
they are the most durable, longest lived 
and most trouble-free of all batteries. 
Edison Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


RICE LID TILTING 


Pressure against present cowie 
stabilization policies has reached the 
»oint where the Administration must 
ease controls or run the risk of a break- 
jown of the whole stabilization ma- 
nine. ij 

President Truman will have to face 
his explosive issue immediately upon 
his return from Potsdam. All signs 
in Washington indicate that the Ad- 
ministration will yield by relaxing—but 
not abandoning—controls. This is ex- 
pected to happen by Sept. 1. 

If the Administration does not act— 
or acts too grudgingly—Congress will 
pick up the ball when it returns from 
its summer recess. 


But Not With Figures 


When Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach was misquoted as calling 
the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
istics “lousy,” Washington immediately 
seized on this as the cue for a break 
in the wage line by means of a revision 
of the bureau’s much-criticized cost-of- 
living index. 

Schwellembach will not attempt to 
compromise labor's wage demands 
through manipulation of the cost-of- 
living figures. He recognizes, however, 
that—quite aside from any question of 
statistical imperfections—the index is 
a flimsy grey for a —. 

licy. And the new Secretary o 
abet i Bious to have a hand in the 
determination of this policy—a function 
which his predecessor, Frances Perkins, 
was content to leave to the National 
War Labor Board. By Aug. 1 Schwel- 
lenbach will have ready for Truman a 
report of his views on the future func- 
tioning of the Labor Dept. This re- 
port will almost certainly contain his 
recommendations on how the govern- 


ment’s wage policies can be reconciled 
with labor’s demands in the reconver- 
sion period. 


Wage Pressure Rises 

NWLB already is working on a pro- 
gram for relaxation of wage controls 
(BW—Jun.16'45,p17), and rising pres- 
sure can be expected to nop this pro- 
oe This week Carroll R. 

augherty, wage stabilization director 
for NWLB and a firm advocate of hold- 
ing the line, resigned from the board’s 
staff. 

Labor’s restiveness is getting results 


on Capitol Hill where legislation was. 


being pushed this week to boost unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and to 
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increase the federal wage-minimum from 
the present 40¢ an hour to 65¢, and 
eventually to 75¢. 

Pressure for easing of price controls 
also is growing, but the Administration 
will find it necessary to recognize la- 
bor’s demands before moving too far 
on prices. An OPA program for gradu- 
ally relaxing price controls on some 
commodities (BW —Jul.7’45,p17) is now 
before Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor William H. Davis, but it has been 
stymied by labor opposition, 


Congress Forcing Action 


Labor leaders are hopping mad at 
OPA’s disposition to deal more liber- 
ally with business in the past few weeks. 
OPA was glad enough of labor's sup- 
port before the price control law was 
renewed, they say, but now they can’t 
even get a hearing. 

If the Administration doesn’t ease 
price policies, Congress most certainly 
will this fall. Sen. Millard Tydings, 
Maryland Democrat, and Sen. Homer 
Capehart, Indiana Republican, are press- 
ing for a continuing senatorial investi- 
gation of OPA price regulation. 


TERMS FOR JAPAN 


President Truman took with him to 
the Big Three meeting a detailed state- 
ment of Japanese surrender terms which 
we are prepared to impose. They were 
prepared, at Truman’s request, by one 
of his most highly regarded Far Eastern 
advisers. 

Top American naval officials now see 
the possibility of early capitulation by 
Japan, and it is to encourage such a cap- 
itulation—and to invite the Japanese 
people to put pressure behind it—that 
this move is being made. 

It has the support of the Navy Dept., 
and its sponsors are content that it 
would not be a departure from “uncon- 
ditional surrender” but would disclose 
to the Japanese people the terms that 
would result from such a surrender. 


War Industry to Be Uprooted 


The next step in defining surrender 
for Japan will be taken either by Tru- 
man, Churchill, and (if Russia joins the 
Pacific war in time) Stalin at Potsdam, 
or by Truman alone on his return to 
Washington. The memorandum which 
Truman has with him would assure the 
Japanese people that they would be un- 
harmed, that they can retain an imperial 
regime, if they wish, and their religious 
and social system. 


It would require the return of all con 
quered territory, in accord with the 
Cairo declaration, the destruction of the 
Japanese fleet and air force, the dis 
mantling of her shipbuilding facilities, 
and the elimination of heavy industries 
capable of being converted to future ait 
craft or munitions manufacture. 

Under these terms the Allies would 
not invade or occupy the home islands, 
but rather would send token supervis- 
ory forces to make sure that the mili- 
tary and industrial conditions were car- 
ried out. 


EXIT HELLER AND HURLEY 


President Truman’s proposal to sub- 
stitute a single administrator for the 
present three-man Surplus Property 
Board means that the two remaining 
Roosevelt appointees—Edward H. Heller 
and Robert A. Hurley—will be crowded 
out of the surplus disposal picture. 
Truman’s recommendation to Congress 
coincided, as had been expected (BW— 
Jun.16'45,p24), with the Senate’s con- 
firmation of ‘Truman’s own appointee 
W. Stuart Symington, as chairman of 
the board. Symington succeeds Guy 
M. Gillette, who resigned after a long 
series of disagreements with the Hurley- 
Heller team. 

Truman’s proposal is likely to touch 
off the long-delayed congressional 
blowup on surplus disposal (BW —Jul. 
7'45,p5). Odds are, in any case, that a 
switch from the board to a single ad- 
ministrator will be approved. Many 
senators who held out for a board when 
the Surplus Property Act was written 
have changed their minds since they 
heard Gillette’s testimony on his ex- 
perience. 


SHOE SITUATION EASING 


Heavy cutbacks in Army shoe pro- 
curement continuing through the fourth 
quarter, plus termination of lend-lease 
contracts for Russian shoes and an ad- 
ditional Navy cutback, fortify prospects 
that shoe rationing will be discarded 
early next year (BW-—Jun.16'45,p19). 

The cutbacks will release sufficient 
upper leather to produce almost 5,000,- 
000 additional pairs of rationed foot- 
wear per month. This will bring pro- 
duction up to about 28,000,000 pairs 
per month. 

With materials in sight to maintain 
this rate, most WPB officials feel that 
rationing can be ended shortly after the 
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@ Yes, sonny, your basket ...and the “baskets” for our fighting men 
>... would not be so full if it weren’t for refrigeration. Fruits, vegetables, 
milk, meat and all perishables must be refrigerated to keep them whole- 
some and healthful while in storage, on trucks, trains, ships and in 
retail stores. 


And, today when all of us are being asked to tighten our belts, re- 
frigeration is more important than ever...in protecting this vital 
weapon—food—from spoilage and waste. One of PENN’s war-time re- 
sponsibilities is to supply automatic controls for refrigeration equip- 
ment .. . controls to maintain temperatures at safe levels for all types of 
perishables. PENN controls have long held an outstanding reputation 
for efficiency and dependability in the commercial refrigeration field. 


Efficiency and dependability of PENN Controls have not been confined 
to refrigeration. They have been equally successful in heating, air con- 
ditioning, engines, pumps and air compressors. If your problem is one 
involving automatic control ... consult PENN for the solution. Write 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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um of the year. But in the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, there is a strong 
jisposition to build up inventories be- 
pehand. That, incidentially, would 
save dealers with a lot of footwear of 
he nonration type on their hands when 
tioning comes off. 


SUBSIDIES WON’T DOWN 


Secretary of Agricuiture Clinton P. 
nderson said he would like to abolish 
all subsidies. That was last week, fol- 
owing announcement of a subsidy on 
ozen-pack corn, snapbeans, and mixed 
egetables.. This week Anderson an- 
ounced a new feed wheat subsidy to 
elp maintain livestock production, and 
a subsidy to salvage =m peaches 
wasting in Georgia orchards. 

The feed subsidy, discontinued last 
pril, cost upwards of $250,000,000 for 
the production of livestock products 
nti s exported on lend-lease the last 
our years. 


Because of a tight domestic situation 
in the bread grain, the new feed wheat 
presumably will be sought from Canada. 


Lamb Subsidy, Too? 


On Capitol Hill, Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming is pushing for 
a $50,000,000 subsidy to ranchers on 
lambs. Having wangled a Commodity 
Credit Corp. commitment to buy all 
domestic wool at ceiling prices through 
next May, the Wyoming senator now 
wants the agency to pay producers a 
bonus of 24¢ a Ib. on slaughter lambs. 

O’Mahoney believes that a lamb sub- 
sidy will stop the decline in the lamb 
population and boost production of 
wool, 

CCC already holds a surplus of 270,- 
000,000 Ib. of domestic wool, priced 
20¢ a lb. above imported fleece, and by 
next ‘May, the CCC stockpile is ex- 
pected to mount to more than 500,000,- 
000 Ib., while Australia and New Zea- 
land walk off with the domestic goods 
market. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES UNITE 


After twelve years in the cyclone cel- 
lar, the electric power industry is set 
ting up organized representation in 
Washington again. Companies serving 
half the customers: in the nation have 
formed the .National Assn. of Electric 
Companies to present the industry's 
case to the public and on Capitol Hill. 
The organization is headed by Purcell 
L. Smith, who resigned as president of 
the Middle West Corp., top company 
of what remains of the insull empire. 

N.A.E.C. represents a reknitting of a 
once-compact industry shattered by the 
late Franklin Roosevelt’s power policies. 


MAY NOT FILL LOAN POST 


When John W. Snyder takes over 
as chief of the Office of War Mobil 
ization & Reconversion, President ‘Tru 
man may not try to find a successor for 
him in the Federal Loan Agency. In 


Appointment of Ooms Presages Patent Reform 


For the first time in its 155-year 
history, the U. S. Patent Office was 
legally unable to issue patents last 

onday. The continuity was broken 

because the Senate hadn't been given 
enough time to confirm Casper W. 
Ooms, Chicago patent lawyer, as 
commissioner. Former Commissioner 
Conway P. Coe’s resignation took 
effect June 15, and under the law, 
an acting commissioner could not 
serve more than 30 days. 
@ Wallace’s Choice—In Ooms, Com- 
merce Secretary Henry Wallace will 
get his first choice, over the objec- 
tion of Chicago’s Mayor Kelly, who 
had been consulted by Chairman 
Robert Hannegan of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Apparently even the Republican 
runner-up, Maj. Roy Hackley of San 
Francisco, would have been more ac- 
ceptable to Hannegan and Kelly than 
Ooms, a former Republican now 
registered as a Democrat. Wallace 
sent both names to President ‘Tru- 
man on the high seas, but the answer 
didn’t reach the Senate until too 
late to meet the 30-day deadline. 
¢ Not a Traditionalist-Ooms, 42, 
one of the outstanding younger mem- 
bers of the patent bar, is liberal in 
his attitude toward patents and 


doesn’t regard the Patent Office as 
sacrosanct. The nonpolitical nature 
of the appointment indicates the im- 
portance placed by the Truman ad- 
ministration on patent reform as part 
of its postwar economic program. 

e Liaison With Justice—Signifi- 
cantly, Secretary Wallace is known 


Casper W. Ooms 


to have sought a patent commis- 
sioner who could establish liaison 
with the Justice Dept. and be accep- 
table to the patent bar and industry. 

He started by asking Judge ‘Thur- 

man Arnold to take a post as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in 
charge of patents and small busi- 
ness. This would have made a rubber 
stamp of the commissioner. Arnold 
declined. Wallace then asked Assist- 
ant Solicitor General Hugh Cox to 
take the commissionership. Cox re- 
fused. 
e A Privilege, But—Ooms’ ties with 
the Justice Dept. originated when 
Thurman Arnold's Antitrust Division 
staff cooperated in his successful pros- 
ecution of Mercoid’s case against 
Minneapolis Honeywell and Mid- 
Continent Investment Corp. (BW— 
Jan.29’44,p86). The much-quoted 
opinion of Justice Hugo Black in that 
case epitomized the liberal philoso- 
phy which the new commissioner is 
expected to interpret: “The patent is 
a privilege. But it is a privilege 
conditioned by a public purpose.” 

A committee appointed by Secre- 
tary Wallace to recommend modern- 
ization of the patent laws (BW— 
May5’45,p7) has been unable to 
compose its differences. 
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Plainer than if the line and valve 
were made of glass, the work- 
man knows exactly the volume 
flowing through the line. 

Once the settings of the Han- 
cock Flo-Control Valve have 
been determined, they can be 
returned to exactly and the 
amount of flow re-established 
precisely to a hundredth of a 
turn of the wheel. 

With this amazingly accurate 
control feature, Hancock Flo- 
Control Valves embody all that 
is best in modern design, new 
alloys and workmanship that 
guarantees long, efficient life. 

If you do not require con- 
trolled flow there are other Han- 
cock Valves among which is the 
**soo Brinell’”” Bronze Valve 
which outlasts ordinary valves 
from ten to twenty times. 

For any valve requirements, 
specify “Hancock.” 


Stocked and sold by leading 
distributors everywhere. 
Write to them or to us for full 
information. 


ja HANCOCK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


stead, Truman may leave the job vacant 
and lei the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. board of directors run under its 
own steam, subject to close but unofh- 
cial supervision of Snyder's OWMR. 

Alternatively, Truman may ask Con- 
gress to abolish the job of Federal Loan 
Administrator entirely, since a succes- 
sion of transfers and reorganizations has 
left only RFC under the agency. 


CHARTER VOTE DECEPTIVE 


The almost unanimous vote which 
the Senate will give the United Na- 
tions Charter is certain to be mislead- 
ing. The charter is neither as good as 
its supporters proclaim nor is its politi- 
cal backing in the Senate as complete 
as this unanimity suggests. 

Its natural opponents—unchanged iso- 
lationists like Burton K. Wheeler and 
Harlan J. Bushfield—either are voting 
for it perfunctorily or are lying low 
because they are afraid the voters will 
retire them from office next fall as they 
retired so many isolationists in 1944. 

The charter advocates, who would 
like to see a stronger league, are muting 
their criticism for fear of arousing quies- 
cent isolationists. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


An unpublicized angle of the lum- 
ber shortage is the Army’s require- 
ments for maintenance of many camps 
for expected use in postwar military 
training. 

Radio stations holding conditional 
grants for improvement work have been 
notified by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to file new applica 
tions by Aug. 17. This presages Wting 
of construction freezes soon. 

A recent Gallup poll in which more 
than 60% of the returns expressed the 
opinion that lend-lease recipients should 
pay for what they got will not be pub- 
lished. The Foreign Economic <Ad- 
ministration didn’t ask Gallup to sup- 
press the report but informed him that 
it felt the questions were loaded against 
lend-lease. Another poll is being taken 
—but not by Gallup. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 

Guiding light in American Airlines’ air 
freight program (page 19) is Cyrus Row- 
lett Smith, 45-year-old board chairman 
who during his three years with the 
Armny Air Forces served as first chief of 
staff, then as deputy commander of the 
greatest air-borne cargo service in history 
—the Air Transport Command. 


SAVING FUEL IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


$12,714 Saved for 


[a alpen 


> It’s always good 

business to save fuel. 

Now it is a good 

way to serve our 

country, too. Fuel 

saving is a wartime 

“must.” So there is 

a patriotic thrill to- 

day for plant owners 

and engineers who 

can make a genuine reduction in fuel con- 

sumption. This is especially so when lower 

costs are accompanied by labor savings and 
improvements in boiler room efficiency. 

This happened at the plant of Sprague 

Warner-Kenny Corporation, home of the 

famous Richelieu brand of quality foods. 

Steam formerly cost 62 cents per thousand 

pounds, After installing Iron Fireman it cost 

only 264 cents—58 per cent saving. Fuel and 
labor savings amount to $12,714 a year! 

America is a stronger nation because of 

the job Iron Fireman is doing in the Sprague fF 

Warner-Kenny Corp. America would be still 

stronger if a way could be found to make 


your plant more efficient. Perhaps it can be 


done. Will you give us a chance to study 


your plant at our risk? Iron Fireman Mfg. 


Co., 3732 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 
Plants at Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 
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tz prea Warner. Kenn Pg supplies 60,000 

grocers. Its head, Mr. than Cummings, has 

achieved phenomenal success through his ability not only 

to build a progressing organization, but also his 

skill in eliminating waste. His selection of Iron — 
firing is a typical ple of his i 
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Financial officers of corporations are up against a money market situation 
that is going to want careful watching. 

Bond houses—and the U. S. Treasury, for that matter—may already 
have pointed their pencils too finely trying to figure how much investors will 
pay for securities, how little rent they will demand for their money. i 

Insurance companies long have resented ever-declining interest rates. 
Now they are actively bucking the trend (BW—Jun.30’45,p76). 

A few recent corporate bond issues have been “‘sticky,’’ as Wall Street 
says when they don’t sell well (page 68). One important piece of railway 
financing this week failed to attract any bids and was canceled. 

o 
Some investment advisers are asking banking clients if the latter were not 
too enthusiastic in support of the last war loan. Even though denied any out- 
right participation, commercial banks are believed to have “taken” over 
$10,000,000,000 of bonds directly or indirectly. 

Banks are wedded to the government bond market in wartime, of course. 

Deficit financing creates bank deposits, deposit money seeks employ- 
ment, and government bonds (floated to meet the deficit) are the only invest- 
ment available in sufficient amount to employ the deposit money. 

Even so, some analysts question why banks should be scrambling so 
avidly for so plentiful an article, thus bidding prices up on themselves. 

The commercial banks have nice profits on their government bonds. If 
they were to sell even a small percentage of these—either to shorten holdings 
or to cash in profits—the whole money market would feel it. 

2 
A little selling of government bonds right now, a moderate recession in mar- 
ket prices, wouldn't indicate loss of confidence in the Treasury. 

Looking a good deal farther ahead, though, there are students of our 
fiscal policies who wonder about the stability of the dollar. 

Suppose that, after the defeat of Japan, federal debt tops $300,000,- 
000,000. And suppose, too, that in that final reconversion period unemploy- 
ment should rise to about 7,000,000, all of whom want and need work. 

Most observers agree that the government would borrow to support these 
jobless. Would this cause a flight from the dollar (and U. S. bonds) into real 
values and cause an inflation? 

To economic purists, such an inflation seems probable. It is doubtful, 
however, if inflation is possible with so many out of work. Here again is the 
argument of whether we shall need to maintain or drop controls, whether we 
shall need a floor under our economy or a ceiling over it. 

’ 
Hopes that unemployment could be held under 2,000,000 between now and 
the year end have been somewhat dampened by the situation in steel. 

Loss of 600,000 munitions jobs from Mar. 15 to June 1 didn’t increase 
unemployment. These people easily found other work (BW—Jun.23’45,p9). 
But applications for unemployment compensation began to rise early in June, 
and 2,500,000 more war jobs will disappear before Dec. 31. 

Discharges from the Army shortly will begin to top inductions, and that 
will complicate the problem. 

Now it’s a question of how fast reconversion can take up the slack. And 
it all depends on flat steel, mostly sheets. 

Many in the industry feel that capacity for finishing other steel products 
will be going begging before long. Thus they might have to cut production | 
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BUSINESS WEEK of ingots—some say even to 75% of capacity—simply because there aren't 
4 the rolls or the manpower to meet the demand for sheets. 

JULY 21, 1945 This famine amid plenty theory may be overdrawn, but it is common 

talk in the industry. If accurate, steel consuming lines will be held back. 


o 
Food prospects are brightened ever so slightly by reduced Army takings. 

The set-aside for three top grades of lamb was reduced from 15% to 
10% of inspected slaughter over the week end. Similarly, there was a reduc- 
tion on Army-style beef from 30% to 25% and in Kosher beef (in the North- 
east) from 25% to 20%. The set-aside for utility and canner-and-cutter 
grades of beef, however, remains at 65%. 

Then on Tuesday, the Army gave up 68,000 tons of sugar. This, food 
authorities hope, will enable canners to preserve all available fruit. 

Some weeks ago, the Army reduced the set-aside on canned fruits and 
vegetables, but its orders remained above year-ago levels. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the military releases canned goods as supplies permit 
(once the set-aside is met), so amounts available to civilians will go up rather 
than down from the figures now promised. 


* 
Crop weather in the Corn Belt has been the most favorable of the season since 
July 1, date of the last crop report. Those who take the optimistic view pin 
their hopes on the hardiness and big yields of hybrid strains. 

In 1933, only one acre in every thousand was planted to hybrid; today 
the ratio is six hundred of each thousand. 

Before 1933, we usually planted 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 acres to 
get a corn crop of about 2,500,000,000 bu. In 1942, 1943, and 1944, we 
planted substantially less than 100,000,000 acres and harvested more than 
3,000,000,000 bu. in each year. 

Plantings this year are only a little smaller than last, but the unfavorable 
weather resulted in a Dept. of Agriculture crop estimate of 2,685,328,000 
bu., off 550,000,000 bu. from 1944 (BW—Jul.14’45,p19). 

Even so, hybrid’s high yield has freed acreage for other war crops. 


s 

A record rice crop of 74,000,000 bu. in the United States this year won’t 
alter the outlook for smaller civilian allocations. 

Much will go to feed hungry Filipinos who normally consume 230 Ib. 
per capita (against 6 Ib. per capita in the U. S.). And Cuba, regularly a 
good customer, has a short crop this year. 
a 
Look for the Army and Novy to increase demands for munitions—in a hurry 
—as a result of the daring fleet bombardment of Japan’s home islands. 

The military attitude assuredly will be that we can finish this thing off 
much more quickly than we have permitted ourselves to hope. That will 
mean pouring it on—unless Japan is ready to sue now for a peace that will 


be acceptable to us, and that is highly doubtful (page 111). pe 
The main point is that the Army thought it had the European war won 020 
last autumn and gave away to civilian demands for reconversion; while we N 
were in the midst of munitions cutbacks, the Nazis launched the Battle of the ol9 
Bulge. i 


The Army won‘t get caught that way again. It might seem that the 
prospect of an early end to the Pacific war should justify slackening war out- 

PAGE 10 put, but if there’s a change in schedule it will be the other way. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lofest i Month Yeor 
Week Ago Ago 


HE INDEX (see chart below) . *221.6 8 223.6 231.3 235.0 


RODUCTION 

Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 89.8 . 88.8 2.2 96.8 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 15,100 ‘ 19,600 t 19,420 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $7,671 ; $7,195 , $6,607 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 4,295 : 4,348 ’ 4.377 
EE 4,944 ‘ 4,888 4,72 4,602 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,612 2,012 88 ,735 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 83 85 83 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 64 63 66 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $26,932 $26,834 $26,533 . $22,561 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +32% +16% % % + 3% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 25 25 15 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) 255.8 A 253.9 248.4 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 166.6 ’ 166.4 165.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 226.8 ‘ 223.6 224.2 
:Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) ; $58.27 ‘ ‘ $57.55 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $19.17 . t $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)......... 2.2.0... eee ee eees 12.000¢ ; : 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
I TID, ids 5 rks cee ccc cccccr nec ce cadeseesen $1.58 : : $1.63 $1.52 
Se ey, ree Poem Week, Th)... .. 2.62... cc cece ccmnccesesces 3.75¢ A : 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.0.2... 2000 cee eeeee 22.72¢ Y A 21.83¢ 21.73¢ 
I I oho nk ss hsbc... crccscvncceeccedadeucduas $1.330 : ; $1.340 $1.340 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................200ese000% : : ; 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


INANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............002eeeeeeee p : . 108.1 104.4 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) is * 4 3.46% 3.57% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) . 2.60% ’ 2.70% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) J 1.00% d 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1% 1% 1% 


ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 35,875 35,112 32,481 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 64,291 $9,560 57,211 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,935 6,426 6,040 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks +5,482 3,647 3,802 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 47,116 44,138 41,917 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,132 2,918 2,963 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,700 ; 1,197 1,304 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 22, 028 22,249 19,486 15,236 


Preliminary, week ended July 14tb. % Revised. + Ceiling fixed by government. 8 Date for "'Latest Week"’ on each series on request. 
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BREAKAGE CEASED, and so did pile-ups, 


when G.E. applied a new drive, “electric eyes”, 
and Thy-mo-trol drive to this camel-back proc- 
essing line. Result: production doubled. 


TESTING GOES FASTER, 


more a 


was applied t 


plant T ichometer 


cr eric ry 
speeds y 


TO “DIAL” THE SPEED 


OR CONTROL THE TORQUE ..§ 


Here is an electronic production tool that is being 
used on a wide variety of industrial jobs to provide 
stepless, dial-set adjustment of speed, to maintain 
constant speed, and to provide the correct torque 
characteristics for each application. What G-E 
Thy-mo-trol drive does is to give you all the ad- 
vantages of a direct-current motor while operating 
on alternating-current power. 

In planning to cut postwar production costs, your 
engineers can make valuable use of the how-to- 
use-it data in our 36-page Thy-mo-trol booklet. 
Have them ask for Bulletin GEA-4025. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


39% LESS TIME is required for milling fins 


raft cylinder-head forgings with a new 

e tool equ! pped with Thy mo-trol ive, 

controls feed speeds precisely and keeps 
r loaded to the safe maximum 


A 200% INCREASE IN OUTPUT, in 


this wire-rewinding operation, resulted from 
changing to G-E Thy-mo-trol drive. Now, while 
the coil diameter is building up, maximum safe 
winding speed is uniformly maintained. 


. USE G-E THY-MO-TROL DRIVE 


GENERAL {& ELECTRIC 
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Steel for West—and Kaiser? 


‘ 


On Monday of this week Henry 
Kaiser might well have figured that the 
$200,000,000 Geneva Steel Co. at 
Provo, Utah—and with it most of the 
western steel industry—was in his hip 
pocket. 

On Tuesday prospects for pulling off 

the coup weren't quite so sure-fire. 
eA One-Man SPB-Reason for the 
change: On Tuesday President ‘Truman 
let it be known that he favored the crea- 
tion of a one-man Surplus Property 
Board in place of the present three-man 
board. After Congress next fall gets 
around to the legislation necessary to 
effect that change, power over disposing 
of plants like Geneva will almost cer- 


tainly be concentrated in the hands of . 


the newly appointed board chairman, 
W. Stuart Symington (page 5). 

Edward H. Heller and Robert A. 
Hurley, the other two board members 
whose effective collaboration has thus 
far really dictated disposal policy, will 
be out. 
¢ Close Relations With RFC—And it 
is the Heller-Hurley team with which 
Kaiser has been making such effective 
close harmony of late. However, they 
are not the only ones in position of 
power in Washington who have learned 
to tenor to Kaiser’s booming bass these 
last half-dozen years. Both on his own 
account and through the good offices of 
Giannini’s Bank of America, the second 
largest financial establishment in the 
country, Kaiser has always enjoyed the 
closest of relations with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

And the RFC, which owns Geneva 
Steel through its Defense Plant Corp. 
subsidiary, will have at least as much 
to say as Symington about who gets 
the plant. 
¢ Public Duet—Last week, the public 
duet with Heller & Hurley, which made 
Kaiser’s bid for Geneva look so solid, 
began in San Francisco, where the Sur- 
plus Property Board members were in- 
vestigating the West’s industrial prob- 
lems. At a public session they took 
occasion to state their policy of prefer- 


b Deal is shaped whereby big Geneva plant would go to 
_ “Kaiser Syndicate,” but surplus board shakeup may cause hitch. 
_ Ambitious plans include overtures to Colorado Fuel & Iron. 


taken to finance a western offer for 
Geneva. 
© For Instance—“Someone like ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover or A. P. Giannini might 
head the group, and someone like Henry 
Kaiser would make a good manager,” 
pointedly observed Heller, who before 
his Army service was associated with the 
Wells-Fargo Bank in San Francisco. 
Heller added that such a transaction 
might offer some way to combine 
Geneva with Kaiser's Fontana steel 
plant, outside Los Angeles. Finally, 
with an oblique look at U. S. Steel, 
which las made a bid to keep its Gen- 
eva operation, Heller said that the board 
was anxious to avoid acquisition of a 


regional plant “by some group which 
might intend to shut it down to prevent 
competition with plants in other 
gions.” 

© Kaiser’s Response—After a decent 
terval of five days, Henry Kaiser publicly 
responded to his cue. In a formal letter 
to the board, he announced that he 
was “arranging a syndicate of western 
financial and industrial interests, to be 
hereafter referred to as the ‘Kaiser Syn 
dicate’’” and that his group would like 
to lease the Geneva facilities for a five 
year period, renewable for successive 
five-year terms. 

Kaiser proposed that the rental be 
fixed on a per-ton basis, the exact rate 
to be set on the basis of a plant valua 
tion now being determined by RFC 
consultants. 

e@ Modification Planned—Included in 
the valuation would be an estimated 
$7,000,000 cost of modifying Geneva’s 
plate mill so that hot strip could be 
rolled. This modification would be paid 
for by the syndicate, and the cost of it 


ence for small, local groups, rather than 
large, national ones, in the acquisition of 
plants like Geneva and to suggest that, 
if necessary, some sort of a public stock- 
selling campaign ought to be under- 


Henry Kaiser may solve the problem of how to get a grip on the western steel 
industry, but if he does, he will then have an even tougher question to answer: 
What to do with all the capacity—a million tons more than the West con- 
sumed before the war. One answer, a small one, is the Kaiser car ( page 78). 


would be charged off against rentals, 
with any unsatisfied portion of the cost 
to be repaid to the syndicate if the lease 
were not renewed. 

In addition to the lease, Kaiser said 
that his syndicate wanted an option to 
purchase the plant and all raw materials 
for the plant now controlled by DPC at 
a price to be negotiated. 

@ Promises and Plans—In return, Kaiser 
promised that his syndicate would op- 
erate Geneva to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, that it would tie Fontana into the 
picture “when the write-down on the 

lant has been determined” by the 

FC, and that it would consider erect- 
ing in Utah a $25,000,000 seamless tube 
and clectric-welded pipe mill and a 
$12,000,000 railroad car fabricating 

lant. 

¥ As a final sweetener, Kaiser held forth 
the promise also of dealing Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., the West’s only other 
big independent steel producer at Pue- 
blo, Colo., into his combine. 
e Allen’s Position—To Charles Allen, 
who heads-the syndicate that recently 
acquired C. F. & I. (BW—May5’45, 
p80) and who is about to complete the 
merger of that company with Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
(BW —Jul.7°45,p56), Kaiser’s announce- 
ment was at best premature and patron- 
izing. Apart from Kaiser and U. S. Steel, 
C. F. & I. has been the only other 
bidder on Geneva. 

Ever since Henry Kaiser conferred 

with Charles Allen in New York City a 
fortnight ago, steel and financial circles 
have acta, lee about what kind of a 
combination those two might set up to 
acquire Geneva. 
e Each to His Sphere—Such speculation 
has usually seen Kaiser manipulating the 
political deals necessary to their joint 
purpose, while the senior partner of 
Wall Street’s Allen & Co. undertook 
the money-raising end of the operation 
—a job for which he has shown a con- 
siderable penchant in his steel deals 
thus far. 

Such a setup would have tied neatly 

in with the ambition that many observ- 
ers have ascribed to Allen—the ambition 
to put together a new national steel 
combine, a kind of U. S. Steel in min- 
jature. 
e “Not Even Engaged”—Last week, 
Allen was at Colorado Springs “partly 
on vacation.” Discussion of the rumor 
of his relations with Kaiser engendered 
the comment that “it has us married 
when we're not even engaged.” 

To Allen, C. F. & I. obviously was— 
and is—in the driver's seat when it comes 
to any merger talk, thanks to its 50 
years of — its good, proved re- 
sources of ore and coal, and its in- 
tegrated plant of more than 1,000,000 
ingot-ton capacity, about as large as 


16 


Geneva and half again as large as Fon- 
tana. 

e Could Make It Tough—Although 
plans for converting both Fontana and 
Geneva to peacetime operation aim gen- 
erally at the production of items that 
ald not be competitive with C. F. 
& I. specialties—rails, car parts, cast-iron 
pipe, wire, and bar and structural mill 
specialties—it is obvious that C. F. & I. 
nonetheless could make it tough for the 
new wartime mills to get a toehold in 
the peacetime market. 

For that reason C. F. & I. is still in a 

position to drive a good bargain. But 
for the present, it is apparent that 
Charles Allen is not playing a top role 
in the merger manipulations. The 
Kaiser proposal, which broke while 
Allen, unaware of the announcement, 
was enjoying the scenic beauties of 
Pike’s Peak last Monday, made that all 
too clear. 
e In Black and White—Said Kaiser to 
the Surplus Property Board: “The Kaiser 
Syndicate has been assured by the Bank 
of America that adequate working cap- 
ital will be provided by that,institution 
or by a banking syndicate.” Significantly 
also, the only outside company which 
Kaiser mentioned as a participant in his 
proposals was General Metals Corp:, 
which operates seven foundries in Cali- 
fornia and which is 84.2% controlled by 
Giannini’s Transamerica Corp. 

Thus did Kaiser answer—at least in 
part—the big question of financing 
which has been in everybody’s mind 
since he first said months ago that he 
would like to take over Geneva, a state- 
ment that was largely written off at the 
time as only a rash nse to U. S. 
Steel’s own maladroit offer to take over 
not only Geneva but Fontana, too, if 
necessary. 

e The Financial Aspect—Just what kind 
of security Kaiser could post with the 
Bank of America to get the $7,000,000 
needed for Geneva’s strip mill, to guar- 
antee the proposed lease arrangement, 
and ultimately to negotiate purchase of 
the plant and add the $37,000,000 of 
new finishing facilities was a question 
that stimulated Coast banking circles 
this week. 

e As With Fontana?—A similar ques- 
tion came up not so long ago when 
Kaiser began negotiations for a $52,- 
000,000 loan from the Bank of Amer- 
ica, which has participated in many of 
his other ventures, to convert Fontana 
to peacetime operation by installing 
facilities for tinplate, light sheet metal, 
and pipe. At that time Kaiser told 
Coast business interests jthat RFC 
would guarantee 90% of the bank’s 
still pending loan. Now they figure a 
like deal is in the works for the RFC 
to pick up the check an the proposed 
Kaiser-Bank of America Geneva venture. 


In such a circumstance, RFC, \ 
will be offering Geneva for sale as_.o0 
as WPB declares it surplus—pr 
next month—would in effect st 
holding virtually all the paper o 
plant and letting Kaiser operat 
There would be one difference: |, 
would not still be carrying Gene), 
its full $200,000,000 cost; a sizablx por. 
tion of that will have been writte) of 
because of the high wartime cost of « 
structing facilities not now easily a 
ble to peacetime use. The Kaiser rent 
would be based on that written down 
cost. 
© As Regards Fontana—As his (atc. 
ment this week emphatically declares, 
Kaiser also wants a writedown on | on- 
tana. Originally, he borrowed $94,()()() 
000 on the plant and $17,000,000 of 
working capital, giving RFC 4% ten. 
year notes with the plant as security. 
Thus far, he has paid back only $14. 
000,000, just about enough to cover the 
interest payments. 

RFC is reported unwilling to give 

Kaiser a writedown on Fontana, since it 
argues that all who borrowed to build 
plants in the early war days ran the same 
risks. But as a matter of business com- 
mon sense it may have to give him 
longer terms and put at least part of 
the debt on an income basis, requiring 
payment only when earned out of the 
property. To square the past record, 
some of the money already paid by 
Kaiser may be credited to principal ac- 
count rather than interest. 
e Other Hurdles—If RFC and the Sur- 
plus Property Board accept Kaiser’s pro- 
posal on Geneva, there are still two 
other hurdles to clear: the Attorney 
General, who must O.K. all deals in- 
volving $1,000,000 or more, and Con- 
gress, which is allowed 30 days (during 
which time it must be in session) to veto 
plans for disposing of any plant costing 
more than $5,000,000 in steel and seven 
other specific industries. 

It is that provision which would 
probably stymie any attempt of Heller 
and Hurley to push a Kaiser deal 
through before they lose their jobs in 
the reorganization of surplus disposal. 
Various Utah business interests, led by 
Gus P. Bachman of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, are already ap- 
plying the heat on their congressional 
delegation, arguing that disposal of the 
plant to U. S. Steel would best guaran- 
tee the development of satellite indus- 
tries. 

Even if Kaiser succeeds in pushing 
his plans through, there are many in the 
industry who feel that he may find that 
he has acquired only a very sour eco 
nomic lemon. 

@ Realistic Considerations—In a Bureau 
of Mines report, H. Foster Bain, con- 
sulting engineer, points out that whereas 
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dhe West had a prewar market demand 
of only 3,500,000 tons, its productive 
capacity with both Geneva and Fon- 
tana operating would be on the order of 
4655,000 tons, more than double its 
fog teageripe capacity of 2,019,000 
tons. Kaiser, of course, is also counting 
on big export sales, notably to China. 
eFar From Big Market—Then too, 
Geneva is a long way from the big 
consuming market; the plant got a 
wartime reduction in freight rates— 
from $12 a ton to $8 on finished prod- 
ucts to San Francisco—but it would 
probably need even more of a reduction, 

haps to $6, to compete with eastern 
steel products delivered by the cheap 
water rate, particularly from Bethlehem 
Steel’s tidewater plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., and American Rolling Mills’ 
new Sheffield plant, at Houston on 
the Gulf. 

Of course, eastern producers will en- 
counter higher postwar costs too, but 
they can be counted on to shave them 
to the bone to meet the threat of the 
aspiring western competition. How- 
ever, they will keep one wary eye on the 
Antitrust Division which will certainly 
frown on any pre-emptive tactics that 
threaten to undermine the western 
industry. Conceivably in the end, the 
best way out of the situation for the old 
line producers will be to conclude a 
“live-and-let-live” deal with Kaiser. 

e By Their Bootstraps—After appraising 
all the difficulties that confront west- 
em steel and setting off against them 
the indomitable determination of the 
West to have its own industry, most 


observers, including Bain, feel that if 
Fontana, Geneva, and'C. F. & I. suc- 
ceed it will be only by lifting themselves 
by their own bootstraps. 

Henry Kaiser, it is admitted, is an 
old hand at bootstraps. And if one 
breaks he apparently figures he can ex- 
tricate himself by turning to the RFC 
for the jack. 


Audit Crackdown 


Marine officer gets job of 
directing a commercial-type 
audit of federal corporations as 
comptroller uses new authority. 


Tough, outspoken Lindsay C. War- 
ren, Comptroller General of the U. S., 
has just launched a project that may 
touch off more fireworks than all his 
other activities put together. Without 
saying much about it, his General Ac- 
counting Office set the whecls turning 
this week on its first full-scale audit of 
the government’s semi-independent cor- 
porations. 

e Assets of 30  Billions—Altogether, 
there are a hundred or more federal cor- 
porations—the exact number depends 
on how you classify such borderline 
cases as the federal land banks, which 
use both public and private capital. 
The list ranges from old-timers, like 
the Panama R.R. Co., through the de- 
pression-born agencies—Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Home Owners Loan 


Corp., and others—to the latest war 
babies, such as Rubber Reserve Co 
and War Damage Corp. 

On the last tally, federal corporations 
controlled about $30,000,000,000 worth 
of assets. Their activitics run from 
diplomacy (Institute of Inter-Americ in 
Affairs) to production of electric power 
(Tennessee Valley Authority). Some 
were set up by Congress. Some have 
Delaware charters like many private 
companies. 
eFunds Without Question—Always 
distasteful to the pure political scien- 
tists, the federal corporations were 
formed one by one to handle functions 
that do not fit into the regular frame- 
work of government. During the later 
years of the Roosevelt regime their 
multifarious activities began to worry 
Congress. 

While the regular departments came 

around to Congress annually to ask for 
their appropriations and stand a cate- 
chising, the corporations were not re- 
quired to work through the regular 
budget system. Many of them were able 
to operate on their own income with- 
out coming to Congress at all. 
e No Uniformity—Accounting and bud- 
geting systems varied from one corpo- 
ration to another. Reports on_ their 
activities were often hazy. Congress- 
men—particularly congressmen that op- 
posed the Roosevelt administration— 
began to suspect that the federal cor- 
porations were getting into many fields 
that Congress would have barred to 
them if it had direct control. 

Congressional suspicions reached an 


EUROPA: VICTORS’ FERRYBOAT 


The Europa, world’s third largest luxury liner, is warped 
into a drydock at Bremerhaven, Germany, to be refitted 
to carry troops in the United Nations ship pool as part of 
Germany's reparation payment to western Allies. The 
day before war broke, the liner ducked into the Weser 
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at Bremerhaven, where it spent the war years camouflaged 
against Britain-based bombers. Late in 1940, the British 
scored a direct hit amidships but the damage was super- 
ficial. Repairs are being speeded to fit the ship for sea 
duty as soon as possible. Built in 1929, the Europa once 
held the transatlantic speed record. Her less fortunate 
sister-ship, the Bremen, is a bomb-blasted wreck. 


explosive climax when Roosevelt nomi- 
nated Henry Wallace to the combined 

st of Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administrator, which 
would have carried with it control of 
the powerful RFC and its subsidiaries 
(BW —Jan.27°45,p15). 

In the final compromise, RFC and 
the Commerce Dept. were separated, 
and Congress wrote into the divorce de- 
cree a section instructing the General 
Accounting Office to make a commer- 
cial-type audit of all government corpo- 
rations, beginning with the fiscal year 
just ended. 

e Admittedly Tough—To get a man for 
the job, Comptroller General Warren 
went outside the government. service 
and borrowed (from the Marine Corps) 
Capt. T. Coleman Andrews, a certified 
public accountant from Richmond, Va. 

Andrews was state auditor of Virginia 
under Gov. John C. Pollard, successor to 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd who now heads the 
joint committee on reduction of non- 
essential federal expenditures. Andrews 
also has been controller of Richmond, 
and his firm was called in to help 
sweep up the litter in Kansas City and 
Jackson County, Mo., after the Pender- 
gast collapse. 

After being commissioned as a ground 


Borrowed from the Marine Corps to 
establish an auditorial bridgehead for 
the U. S. General Accounting Office 
amidst federal corporations, Capt. T. 
Coleman Andrews, former Virginia 
state auditor, is an old hand at gov- 
ernmental in-fighting. 
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CROSSES THE BRIDGE NOW WHEN IT COMES TO IT 


No longer will St. Louis-bound passengers on the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R. 
have to transfer to a bus or taxicab in order to reach the terminal at their 
destination. For five years the railroad has shuttled patrons across the Missis. 
sippi River from East St. Louis, IIl., where the railroad built its own depot 
(above) rather than pay the St. Louis Terminal Railroad Assn. $6,600 a month 
to use the terminal’s Eads Bridge. Service directly into St. Louis will be 
resumed July 23 under an agreement cutting the fee to $1,300. 


officer in Marine Corps aviation, An- 
drews was borrowed by the Lend-Lease 
Administration in 1943. 

e Like Commercial Audits—The law 
gives Andrews about as broad a charter 
as any accountant would ask. It in- 
structs the GAO to audit the financial 
transactions of all government corpora- 
tions using “the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions.” 

From an auditing standpoint, this is 
a big step forward in government ac- 
counting methods. The regular federal 
audit is primarily nothing but a check 
of vouchers. Its object is to make sure 
that all expenditures are authorized by 
law. A commercial audit goes far be- 
yond this. It appraises the value of the 
assets, determines the profit and loss 
record of the enterprise, and analyzes 
its financial standing. 

The law also instructs the GAO to 
make a report of each audit, including 
a balance sheet, a profit and loss state- 
ment, and “such comments and infor- 
mation as may be deemed necessary to 
keep Congress informed of the opera- 
tions and financial condition of the sev- 
eral corporations.”” The GAO also is to 
make any recommendations it thinks 
necessary and to list specifically any ex- 
penditure or activity “made without 
authority of law.” 

e Investigator for Congress?—This is 
where the fireworks start. With a full 
record of the operations of all the gov- 


ernment corporations and their results 
before it, Congress can clamp down on 
any activities it doesn’t like. The result 
might easily be an arrangement under 
which the GAO turns out the ammuni- 
tion and Congress shoots it. 

Eventually, the GAO Division of 
Corporation Audits could turn into a 
general investigating arm for Congress. 
GAO, which often has chafed at the 
limitations on its authority, would offer 
no objections. 

A more immediate result might be 
passage of the Byrd-Butler bill which 
would put all wholly owned federal cor- 
porations under the Budget Bureau. 
© Back Talk Already—When the GAO 
reports go to Congress, the government 
corporations won't take the recommen- 
dations lying down. If, for instance, 
the auditors tell TVA that it should 
change its depreciation system in a way 
that would make its operations show up 
less favorably in comparison with pri- 
vate companies, the whole bitter fight 
between public and private power wil! 
break over the GAO’s head. A number 
of corporations, particularly those that 
come under the Agriculture Dept., al- 
ready have tried to get an exemption 
from the audit without success. 

Andrews’ shop, when it is rounded 
out, will include about 1,500 to 1,500 
men. The first audits will start around 
the beginning of September, and the 
first reports will come along about the 
end of the year. 
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r Cargo Test 


American Airlines flights 
produce from Coast and hard 
goods from East in big Model 39 


may usher in new freight era. 


The airlines’ most ambitious cargo 

riment, though scarcely started, is 

tuming in a surprise performance. The 

riment involves the transportation 

of unprecedented air loads of fresh 

tables and fruits from California 

to cities east of the Mississippi; the 

surprise has come in the character and 
uantity of return shipments. 

It is doubtful that American Air- 
lines, when it started the first flight 
July 4 in the test series with Consoli- 
dated Vultee’s 31-ton Model 39 (BW— 
Feb.17'45,p22), foresaw the extent of 
the return cargo that would be booked 
on the four-engine ship with its 18,500- 
Ib. payload. 

e What’s Being Done—Spectacular 
among these shipments was a full 94- 
ton load of B-29 Superfortress parts, 


rushed from Bridgeport, Conn., to San 
Francisco as an emergency shipment. 
The ship left Bridgeport at 5:45 p.m., 
and reached its destination at 10:18 
p.m., Pacific War Time, an clapsed time 
of less than eight hours. 

Perhaps the most significant from 
a commercial standpoint, as a hint 
of postwar potential, was the contract 
hauling of 60 kitchen gas ranges, again 
a full load, from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. 

Air transportation of perishables is 

not new. Other lines are doing it reg- 
ularly in less-than-plane-load lots, as is 
American with its scheduled fleet of 
DC-3 airfreighters. But A.A. began 
contract operation with the Model 39, 
leased for the purpose, to -determine, 
on the basis of three months’ experi- 
ence, whether such large-scale transport 
is economically feasible. 
e Return Load Factor—As it has been 
since the comparatively recent incep- 
tion of air freighting, a major unknown 
factor was the return load. Deadhead- 
ing a plane, especially one with four 
high-powered engines, is expensive. 
American gambled on loads on_ its 
flights back to the West Coast, and thus 
far the signs are pointing to a sound 
wager. 

‘These developments must be gratify- 
ing to C. R. Smith, new chairman of 
A. A.’s board and an active spirit in 
guiding the company’s aggressive ail 


At Salinas, Calif., fruits and vege- 
tables are loaded for eastern markets; 
at Chicago a full cargo of stoves goes 
aboard for the West Coast—typical 
payloads being flown experimentally 
by American Airlines in Consolidated 
Vultee’s four-motor Model 39 trans- 
port to determine whether large-scale 
air-freight shipments pay off. The 
plane is low slung to facilitate truck 
loading, has large cargo doors. 


freight drive. Smith fits neatly into 
the picture. President of the line fron 
1934, in 1942 he resigned as president 
and director to enter the military for a 
three-year period, during which he was 
first chief of staff and then deputy 
commander of the Air Transport Com 
mand. He resigned his commission a 
major general in May, and a month 
ago American’s board of directors cré 
ated the position of chairman of th 
board and elected him to it. 

e Around the World—Smith’s medals 
tell a story of wartime cargo experi 
ences. He received the Distinguished 
Service Medal for organization of mili 
tary transport services, the Legion of 
Merit for supply activities in North 
Africa, the air medal for rescue opera 
tions in Burma, and shared in a presi 
dential unit citation for the transporta 
tion of supplies to China. 

Smith and his running mate, Ralph 
S. Damon, who at the June board 
meeting was elevated from vice-presi 
dent and general manager to president, 
are highly regarded im the air transport 
industry. This fact coupled with the 
broad nature of American’s experiment 
should be sufficient reason to assume 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: STEEL FOR RECONVERSION 
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Availability of steel for production of consumers’ durable goods is obscured 
by the downturn in ingot output. Pressure to meet war needs—both on the 
mills and’on mill workers—is off. Repairs, long neglected, are being made; 
fatigue of workers is manifesting itself in absenteeism and wildcat strikes. Pres- 
ent indications are that the third quarter will continue the decline in output. 
Hot weather, among other factors, will aggravate the difficulty of increasing 
the number of man-days put into steel production. Then, too, cutbacks arc 
barely beginning to be felt at mill level (even though producers of finished 
goods have been aware of their depth, in some instances, for weeks or more). 


that other carriers are watching the 
tests with the big Model 39 with more 
than usual interest. 
e Shippers Want Details—Thus far, 
however, airline reaction has been negli- 
ible, in contrast to what American 
escribes as a “terrific” response from 
potential shippers who want details. 
The airlines are not surprised at Ameri- 
can innovations in the cargo line; it 
plunged to its elbows in the air freight 
eld with the first complete schedule 
of air cargo tariffs, cutting sharply— 
sometimes as much as 53%—under 
Railway Express Agency rates for 
R.E.A.’s air express division. 

That was last October, and in April 
this year one of its cargo planes (it 
hopes to have 20 by the end of this 
year) flew to Mexico City, from La 
Guardia Field, in the first international 
air freight flight under the first inter- 
actions! air freight tariff, filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board by American a 
few days earlier. 

e Others Are Watching—Until recently, 
the company has been reluctant to say 
much about its cargo operations, lest 
it be criticized for launching a preten- 
tious new project in the midst of a 
war effort, but V-E Day and additions 
to airline equipment generally have re- 
laxed that situation. Other airlines, 


20 


working on their own cargo projects, are 
watching American’s progress, hopeful 
that they may learn from and profit 
by its. mistakes. 

Thus far the experiment with the 
Model 39 is too new for American or 
Consolidated to take any of the wraps 
oft cost figures. These are being 
watched closely also by Ralph E. Myers, 
Salinas (Calif.) grower and shipper, 
and Fisher Bros. food chain, which, 
with more than 200 stores in the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) area, is currently providing 
the retail outlet for the fruit and vege- 
table produce that is being air-freighted 
to the East. 

American also plans to carry Myers’ 

produce to St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cincinnati before the three-month 
test period ends. 
e Strawberries Then Steel—After the 
first flight east, with a cargo of straw- 
berries, lettuce, tomatoes, peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and apricots, the ship 
deadheaded to New York, whence it 
picked up and carried a capacity load of 
partly fabricated steel stripping back to 
Chicago. 

On its second trip, the return load 
consisted of the gas ranges, claimed as 
the first westbound air shipment of dur- 
able household goods, carried from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. Manufactured 


by Cribben & Sexton Co., the 
went at $13 a cwt., giving revcy 
$2,405 for the trip, or a freight 
$43.73 a stove, compared with 1:iIroad 
freight cost of under $2 a cwt. {or th. 
same distance. Savings through e! mip, 
tion of usual crating on packaging 
the other hand, ran $7 per stovc 

fact that they were carried und 
tract enabled American to char; 
than the scheduled tariffs it has 

with CAB. 

e Time Factor Stressed—The manufac. 
turer announced that the stoves wer 
urgently needed for West Coast wa; 
workers’ homes, and that the air ship. 
ment not only saved two to three wcek; 
time—it took less than 104 hours—by: 
ali the ranges arrived in good condition, 
where those sent by rail often arrive in 
need of 1epair. 

On the flight with the B-29 parts, 
the Model 39 deadheaded from Cleve. 
land to Bridgeport, where the shipment 
was prepared by Bridgeport Brass Co, 
subcontractor for Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. Originally a planeload of house. 
hold goods was to have been flown back 


from Cleveland to Los Angeles, but aff 


American explains, the plane’s capacit) 
is first available to the Army and Navy 
for war shipments. 

Both Myers and Fisher Bros. have 

participated before in air transport of 
fresh produce, though not on the pres 
ent scale. 
e Taking a Small Loss—Fisher Food 
officials, in the absence of OPA per 
mission to make an exception, havc 
been charging regular ceiling prices on 
the air-shipped fruits and vegetables. A: 
a result, the retailers and the grow. 
ers are taking a relatively small loss on 
the deal. 

In return, they are amassing what 

Fisher believes will be much valuable 
data for future air shipments, such a 
proper refrigeration of fruits and vege- 
tables before loading, best temperature 
for plane interior — flight, pack- 
aging, and wR stage for taking pro- 
duce from the field. Strawberries picked 
fully ripe in California are not standing 
the 24-hour interlude between Cal. 
ifornia fields and the Cleveland cus 
tomer’s table as well as are other prod- 
ucts such as peaches, plums, tomatoes, 
lettuce, and grapes. 
e “The Flying Huckster”—Fisher te- 
ports good demand for the California- 
grown ait-shipped product, for which 
Myers has devised a trademark identify- 
ing his company as “the flying huck- 
ster.” 

American rents the plane, which it 
leases from Consolidated complete with 
crew, on a contract basis, charging $22! 
per flight hour to the shipper. Aver- 
age time from Los Angeles to Cleveland 
is 11 hours and 39 minutes. Thus mak- 
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ing the freight change about 15¢ a ton 
mile, or about $2,400 for the one-way 
trip. This ton-mile rate compares with 
the lowest published figure for a com- 
mon carrier of 26¢ per ton mile. The 
|5¢ contract rate presumes a load going 
from one consignor to one consignee. 
The plan has been to run three flights— 
a total of 40,000. to 60,000 Ib.—of perish- 
ables east each week. 

eA $3,000,000 Ship—Consolidated 
Vultee’s Model 39 represents a $3,000,- 
000 investment in designing, tooling, 
engineering, and materials. The ship 
has a 110-ft. wingspread, a 90-ft. 
fuselage, and derives 8,400 hp. from its 
four motors. The second ship of this 
type is to be tested by CAA on the 
West Coast shortly. An unusual feature 
is construction of the fuselage to within 
15 inches of the ground for efficiency in 
loading and unloading. 
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Jeep Unveiled 


Willys redesigns wartime 
vehicle to meet civilian needs. 
Demonstration emphasizes use 
in performing many farm jobs. 


Willys-Overland made its bid for a 
place in the automotive sun this week 
with a brand-new type of civilian vehi- 
cle, a development of the wartime jeep 
which combines the functions of pas- 
senger Car, truck, tractor, and power 
takeoff for farm and industrial use. 

Like every hybrid, the new Willys 
sacrifices on accepted standards in the 
various fields it touches. But because 
the compromise is so new and the 
field it covers is so bread, observers at a 


ot) 


two-day demonstration came away con 
vinced that the Toledo auto company 
should certainly do as well as it d 
in prewar days, probably better. 
About ten of the new vehicles 


being produced daily, concurrently with 


military output. 
e Gear Ratio Changed—The civili 
descendant of the military car 
changed in many details. Its spec 
power takeoff delegates up to 30 of the 
engine’s 63 hp. to operate 
from a buzz saw to a thresher. 
At a demonstration on the farm 
Charles E. Sorensen, Willys president 
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power takeoff attachments sawed wood, 
threshed wheat, dug postholes, and did 


many other farm chores. 
Of equal importance with the tak 
off, as far as the civilian adaptatio1 


goes, is a revamped transmission. Ratios 
of gears have been changed; they 
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Closely resembling its combat cousin, the new civilian jeep, designed by 
Willys-Overland, makes its bid for the tarm market. A rear power takeoff 
provides a power supply for a long list of farm chores including threshing, 
sawing, digging postholes; a change in gear ratio permits use of the new 
jeep as a tractor with a 1,200-Ib. drawbar pull—ample for small farms. 
In its role as a truck, it can haul heavy loads—including the tamily 
trailer—with power to spare. And the addition of a tailgate attachment 
converts it quickly into a stake truck for carrying milk cans or livestock. 


| 


1 


widened, and bearings are enlarged. 
Power is thereby increased at low 3 mi. 
to 8 mi. farm speeds, and road speeds 
of 60 m.ph are equally satisfactory 
Power goes to both front and rear 
axles when called for. 

e Looks About the Same—As a passen- 
ger car the jeep is just as homely as 
its wartime predecessor, but it has been 
refined Ride is improved by better 
springs and shock absorbers, and cush- 
ioned seats. A two-section top, usable 
for front, rear, or both, is provided. 
The gear shift is moved to the steering 
post for convenience 

As a tractor, the jeep has a drawbar 
pull over the fields conservatively fig- 
ured at 1,200 Ib. It performs most farm 
field tasks, but is limited by inability 
to alter tread width—something that 
restricts its use in cultivating row 
crops—and by clearance somewhat lower 
than that of many tractors. 

Tested, it plowed 400 acres at a rate 
of 1} acres an hour, with continuous 
drawbar pull of 1,200 Ib. Fuel con- 
sumption ran 2 gal. an hour. On the 
highway, gaS mileage of 20 miles per 
gallon is reported. 

e Stronger Frame—As a truck the jeep 
has the advantage of its inherent 


strength and pulling power, which hauls 
trailed loads of 5,500 Ib. on the high- 
ways, with reserve for grades. Its frame 
has been strengthened to withstand the 
rigors of varied farm work. 

The Willys was produced after more 
than a year of testing in conjunction 
with the Army, the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, the War Food Administration, 
and a number of leading state univer- 
sities. 

A market research job went into the 

preliminary work, too, pony to the 
conclusion that the jeep could be sold 
to farmers for no less than 50 farm 
jobs, to sportsmen for woods trips, to 
industry for a truck, and tractive 
jobs, to utility companies for wire 
stringing, and repairing, and for other 
uses as well. 
e Foreign Sales Seen—Accordingly, 
Willys anticipates a worldwide market. 
Ward M. Canaday, Willys chairman, 
said the company was looking primarily 
at the 85% of America’s 6,500,000 
farms that are unpaved roads, of which 
four-fifths have neither truck nor trailer. 
Secondarily, he envisions more _far- 
flung markets in China, India, Africa, 
and Burma. 

Sales will be through a distributor- 


dealer organization being sct up m ¢ 
country, and through the concern’ 
export department. 

Proved a war winner, the jeep 
has a chance to establish itself in peace 
The question now is whether en igh 
market exists for a vehicle which reaches 
across the boundaries of automotive 
classes by narrowing its stature in cach 
of them. 


Soap Trouble 


Small shortages breed big 
ones. OPA and WFA hope to 
avoid rationing, push conserva- 
tion warily lest hoarding grow. 


Although the War Food Administra- 
tion and OPA are determined not to 
ration soap unless the supply situation 
becomes a lot worse than it is now 
(BW—Jul.14'45,p7), both agencies are 
plenty worried. 

Soap production currently is high 
Bs: to keep the U.S. clean. The 
trouble is that a 


is a commodity 
ideally adapted to hoarding. Hence, 


WAR TRAFFIC CASUALTIES 


A test hill before the war (left) and the same road today 
(below, left) attest the pummeling given three of the 
automobile industry’s major proving grounds by wartime 
traffic. Leased to the government, the grounds—operated 
by General Motors, Studebaker, and Chrysler—have en- 
dured about 2,500,000 miles in test runs on combat 
vehicles. Some, like the fully loaded tank retriever, which 
tips the scales at around 80 tons, have so pitted and 
trutted the roads that considerable repair work will be 
required in order to rehabilitate them. Swampy sections, 
used to simulate mud conditions, are so churned that 
tanks themselves bog down in the morass (below). 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


LOTS OF WAYS TO GET CAUGHT 


LIKE THE ALLURING feathers, shim- 
mering spoons and brilliant plugs that 
dress the barbed and fatal hook, trou- 
ble wears a thousand guises . . . rarely 
looks like trouble until too late. 
There’s plenty of trouble waiting 
for you, for example, if someone... 
... is bitten by your too-playful pup; 
...is accidentally injured in your 
home or on your premises; 
...is injured, or has property dam- 
aged, by your children; 


...is knocked flat by your bicycle- 
riding wife; 

. .. is hit by a golf ball you’ve slammed 
down the fairway. 

These are only a few of the hun- 
dreds of everyday happenings that 
may easily get you caught in a difficult 
and costly situation. The best way to 
protect yourself, at surprisingly low 
cost, is with a Comprehensive Personal 
Liability insurance policy. 

Under this policy, The Maryland 


pays all just claims against you 
assumes your legal defense and « 
penses if you are sued...and pays any 
damages that may be awarded, up to 
the policy limit. 

Ask your agent or broker about this 
modern, needed insurance. Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


a a a 


Buy insurance and surety bonds from a 
local agent or broker. He best knows your 
needs. He assists when a claim arises 


LHE MARY LEN D 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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am 
NOW AS FAMILIAR 
AND NECESSARY AS 
THE FIRST AID STATION 


In the middle thirties salt tablets were 
a novel idea. Today practically all 
leading industrial plants wouldn’t think 
of eliminating either salt tablets or 
first aid stations. Both are essential — 
the one to help prevent accidents, the 
other to repair them, 


When workers sweat, their bodies lose 
essential salt. This loss causes Heat-Fag, 
inalertness, fatigue, heat prostrations. 
Accidents increase. Production goes 
down. 


Morton’s Salt Tablets at every drink- 
ing fountain provide an easy, simple, 
effective way to restore this vital salt 
lost through sweat. The cost is less 
than a cent a man per week. 


In salt tablets, as with other grades 
and types of salt, Morton is the recog- 
nized leader. Order Morton’s Salt 
Tablets and Dispensers from your dis- 
tributor or directly from this advertise- 
ment. Write for free folder 

today . . . Morton Salt Co., 

310 South Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago 4, Llinois, 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one at 
a time, quickly, cleanly — no 
waste. Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 


800 Tablet size = = - = $3.25 
* © . + 7 7 


MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available either 
plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt tablets $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case of 9,000 $3.15 


MORTON’S 
SALT TABLETS 


smal] shortages breed bigger shortages 
and these breed trouble. 

e Production Figures—Production of 61 
manufacturers accounting for 90% of 
the industry’s output was 812,000,000 
Ib. in the first quarter of this year. This 
is 2.7% greater than in the first quarter 
of 1944, but a 5.8% drop from the last 
quarter of ’44. (Soap production shows 
little seasonal variation.) 

During the war, soap production has 
fluctuated with the availability of fats 
and oils. The pattern of total output 
for the 61 companies has been: 

5999... A ccaas 2,759,000,000 Ib. 
2,643,000,000 Ib. 
3,147,000,000 Ib. 
2,929,000,000 Ib. 
2,826,000,000 Ib. 
3,291,000,000 Ib. 


e Military Consumption—These figures 
don’t tell the whole story so far as the 
civilian public is concerned. Military 
procurement has been heavy (the aver- 
age man in uniform uses twice as much 
soap as he did when he was a civilian), 
and it increased sharply late m ’44— 
partly as a result of relief needs in 
Europe. Total use of fats, oils, fatty 
acids, and rosin by the soap industry in 
1944 was 2,524,000,000 Ib. Military 
procurement accounted for 309,000,000 
Ib. of this figure. 

Industrial use of soap—in synthetic 
rubber manufacture, textiles, wire draw- 
ing, and other industries—has more than 
doubled during the war, and accounted 
for 180,000,000 Ib. of fats and oils in 
1944. In addition, the war has brought 
a tremendous increase in the use of 
mechanics’ soap and other cleansers by 
workers in heavy industries. 
© Quotas Are Trimmed—The tightening 
world supply situation in fats and oils 
has kicked back on the soap industry. 
Manufacturers’ quotas for fats and oils 
have been trimmed successively from 
90% of base period (1940-41 average) 
use in 1944 to 85% and finally to 74%. 
These figures are for bar and package 
soap, sold for household use. The cur- 
rent quota for production of bulk pack- 
age soap (bought by laundries and other 
large-scale users) is 84%. 

In the last few weeks the housewife 
has felt the pinch, with package soaps 
—flakes and powders—difficult or impos- 
sible to buy and with even the better- 
known bar soaps becoming scarce, Toilet 
soap has been in pretty good supply, 
but WFA glumly expects that it’s only 
a matter of time until hoarding spreads 
to this, too. Yellow bar laundry soap 
has been virtually off the market for 
months, because the Army has been 
getting some 85% of the total supply. 
e Lehman Speaks Out—Credit for the 
latest hoarding spree is being given to 
Herbert H. Lehman, chief of the United 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation Ad- 
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MYSTERY MANOR 


Framed by palms which dot its lawns, 
the Hollywood Hotel, once a stop- 
ping place for most of Hollywood's 
famous, is destined for postwar wreck- 
ing crews. It has been sold at an un- 
disclosed figure to Charles Toberman, 
local real estate man who announces 
it will be razed after the war to make 
way for a four-story structure “for 
mercantile purposes.” Persistent ru- 
mors that New York’s R. H. Macy 
store, which has acquired a San Fran- 
cisco outlet (BW—TJul.14'45,p32), is 
behind the sale are as persistently de- 
nied. Another suspect, Chicago's 
Marshall Field, denies everything. 


ministration. A couple of weeks ago, 
Lehman came out for soap rationing in 
the U. S. as a means of making more 
soap available for European relief, 
Despite its grim reports of derma 
titis, scabies, impetigo, and other dirt- 
borne diseases, UNRRA has made little 
headway in its efforts to wangle a big- 
ger soap allotment for relief. It was 
pique over this situation which 
prompted Lehman’s remarks. 
e Europe’s Plight—Ever since last fall, 
UNRRA has been seeking 100,000,000 
Ib. of soap to supply its requirements 
for the first half of 1945. | Actual ship- 
ments in the six months period were 
4,000,000 Ib. Officials concede that 
shipping trouble, as well as WFA’s 
tightfistedness, contributed to their dif- 
ficulties. It’ now looks as though 
UNRRA will get an allocation of 33,- 
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N a ship’s boiler tubes, scale or 
sediment is constantly forming— 
preventing proper transfer of heat 
by acting as insulation between the 
water and the metal. Result—exces- 
sive heat builds up in walls of the 
tubes, and costly burnouts may occur. 


To keep marine boiler tubes from 
becoming overheated, deposits must 
be regularly stripped from the tube 
walls. Long-handled flexible tools 
equipped with wire brushes are used to 
remove this sediment before it accu- 
mulates sufficiently to cause damage. 


Wire for these brushes must meet 
unusually rigid specifications: If wire 
is too soft, it may fail to remove the 
deposits and will wear out too quick- 
ly. Ifitis too bard it may severely score 
the tube walls. It must be precision 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 
. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


nate re. ie eos ed 


BoE 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED 
BRAIDS AND TAPE 


tempered to exactly the right hardness. 


Small wonder that manufacturers 
of tube cleaning equipment—like 
scores of other industries—turn to 
Worcester Wire Works for the pre- 
cisely correct wire for the job. For more 
than thirty years, all the skill and 
facilities of Worcester Wire Works 
have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of new wire for new purposes 
—and the drawing of wire to meet 
virtually every kind of specification. 


THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 


Strip act 


that keeps em cool! 


BUY AND KEEP 
WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
Hoboken, N. J 

LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


LE Le 


000,000 Ib. of fat—to make 60,00. 
Ib. of soap—for the full * em 1945. 

Bitterly, UNRRA officials pois 

that as against U. S. per capit 
sumption of 2 Ib. of soap a mon:h, ¢} 
have been unable to get an a) oct; 
which would enable them to give ; 
average European city dweller (coun 
people make much of their own soap 
ration of 4 oz. every three mont));__ 
e Waited Too Long—They conc 
that UNRRA’s own administrative ;, 
tape may be partly to blame for ; 
current troubles. Instead of putting 
its bid for soap last summer—when {; 
and oils were relatively plentify| 
UNRRA waited until supplies hy 
tightened. 

A variety of arguments against so, 
rationing weighs heavily with WIA an 
OPA. A town with hard water suppl 
may use several times as much soap ; 
one with soft water. Rationing mig 
: = throw a heavier load on the alread 
: ae overburdened laundries. One fami\ 
; a 4 needs for soap may be much great 
4 — than another’s. UNRRA’s answer 

that England has rationed soap succes 
fully, and that we could at least try. 
8 @ As Regards Scent—WFA smarts u: 
der comments that. scented toilet sox 
are plentiful while other types are sho: 
Make a film of your product in Officials argue that toilet soap accoun 
co 
use, under typical conditions; for only 15% of the total fats and 0 
5 f going into soapmaking. Producti 
include close views of complex could be diverted from toilet soap : 
operations—scenes of product granulated soap, or vice-versa. 

Output of yellow bar laundry soap 

limited by the scarcity of rosin—wide 
displayed without elaborate used as an extender last year, but n 
. Pie . : ; very tight—and by the lack of frame 
preparation. Show your movie demonstration to your Proluction hts teeth wes 
clining, before the war, as output 
make your sales story more effective. more profitable types increased. Pi 
duction of white bar soap is limited } 
It is easy to show films on the RCA Projector. Set it up the scarcity of coconut oil. 
wherever convenient, in office, auditorium, showroom or ¢ Military Cutbacks—An immediate i 
crease in U. S. civilian supplies will con 
as a result of military cutbacks, expecte 
able performance. to be perceptible in this tight situatio 
; and the use of water softeners to mak 

RCA engineers have designed a projector that provides -] fats and oils go farther. Supplies « 
brilliant illumination and quality sound. This careful engi- some alkaline builders, used for thi 
purpose, are tight, but there is enoug! 

® | soda ash (ordinary washing soda) to ¢ 

development of picture and sound reproduction. For detailed the job. WFA probably will make us 
information on the RCA Sound Film Projector, send for relboatir se ——— of these extendes 
descriptive booklet. Write: Rap1io CORPORATION OF AMERICA, s Catatind programs have mac: 
Dept. 70-168F, Camden, New Jersey. = | some headway at the industrial an/ 
‘= | commercial levels—hotels are boiling 

down patron’s left-over soap remnant 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 70-6536-168 ie for use in their laundries, for exampl: 


Both WFA and the industry are wat 

= | about promoting household conser 

pee ® | tion, for fear that.a vigorous campaigi 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA would merely stimulate further hoard: 
Ae ing. 

e Benis-Chee the longer pull, the chic 

hope is for a revival of copra import 
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applications that could not be 


staff and your customers — pictures that move and talk 


plant. RCA Projectors are simple to operate, give depend- 


neering is backed by RCA’s constant research in the 


Handling Coie 


SHOULD BE 
“TAKEN FOR A RIDE”! 


Too often the responsibility for high production 
costs rests on the shoulders of “muscle bound” 
means and methods of moving goods. But Manage- 
ment can achieve needed economies by matching 
handling capacity with the speed of prolific produc- 
tion tools. Chief requirement is the planned appli- 
cation of modern materials handling machinery and 
practices. By taking the hidden costs in needless 
rehandling “for a ride”, time is conserved, worker 
energy and health are safeguarded, and greater effli- 
ciency is promoted, with lower production costs as 


nswer , -.% (>) the profitable result. 
) SUCCES » 


t try. - ; Yale Hand and Electric Hoists, Hand Lift and Electric 
arts &, Trucks, and Scales are cutting costs in thousands of 
let soay j , ' plants throughout the country—and they can be of 
8 shor , * eh appreciable help to you. For demonstrations of the 
nada ; ’ . g functions of Yale Materials Handling Machinery in 
oducti rim’. F ’ / stepping up production, warehousing and distribu- 
soap t i a “es \ % tion, write for our practical guidebook. The Yale 

& Towne Manufacturing Company, 453] Tacony 


y soap ‘|eF 7 sil nies ' y Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


uited } 


liate in 
ill con 
xpecte 
tuatior 
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ake us 
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boiling 


— MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT...PROMOTES SAFETY 


HOISTS — HAND AND ELECTRIC e TRUCKS — HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC @ KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


BUY THE 


BALANCED 


FLOOR WAX! 


Only WHIZ Heavy Duty Floor Wax 

has all these qualities in proper 

balance: 

e HIGH LUSTRE @ NON-SKID 

© SELF-POLISHING e WATER-RESISTANT 
e LONG WEARING 


This balanced floor wax is easy to 
apply; drys to a high lustre in about 
twenty minutes; stands frequent damp 
moppings. And the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories certify that the superior non- 
skid properties of WHIZ Heavy Duty 
Floor Wax mean safe floors. 

Make your floors safe . . . reduce 
floor maintenance cost. Order WHIZ 
Heavy Duty Floor Wax from your 
WHIZ distributor. Industrial Divi- 
sion, R. M. Hollingshead Corpo- 
ration,Camden,N.J.;Toronto.Can. 


Self- Polishing 
FLOOR WAX 


A PRODUCT OF Weltingshead 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


from the Philippines. There are now 
many barriers, including disrupted 
trucking facilities and interisland steam- 
ship services, shortages of bagging, ware- 
house space, and dock facilities. Pros- 
pect is that it will be early '46 before 
there will be any real relief from this 
quarter. 

One thing is counted on to keep the 
soap shortage from becoming a great 
deal worse—soap is produced continu- 
ously, and at a fairly constant level, so 
that there will always be new supplies 
coming along. 


In the Groove 


Phonograph record sales 
hit such a gold mine that many 
new companies rush the field. 
More competition is foreseen. 


The phonograph record industry has 

struck a bonanza that promises to yield 
even greater riches. Platter sales were 
130,000,000 in the boom _ twenties. 
They plunged to a ge ad 8,000,000 in 
the depression. Now they have soared 
to peak levels again—at least back to 
130,000,000 a year, possibly even to 
150,000,000. 
e Just the Beginning—This production 
feat was achieved despite shortages of 
material (particularly shellac, basic in- 
gredient in most records), machinery, 
and manpower, and on top of the two- 
year Petrillo ban on American Federa- 
tion of Musicians’ members’ making 
records (BW—Nov.18’44,p108). Now, 
as restrictions are easing, manufacturers 
dream of postwar sales reaching 500,- 
000,000 a year. 

Improved record players and record- 
ing, popularity of swing music, demand 
for certain artists, the mushrooming of 
250,000 juke boxes—these are some of 
the factors which have stimulated the 
sales of records. 

Electrical appliance and radio dealers 
who turned to records when other 
merchandise became unavailable found 
records a veritable gold mine. An ex- 
ample: J. R. Troup, Jr., Pennsylvania 
music retailer, started selling records in 
1942 as his $125,000-a-year radio busi- 
ness evaporated. This year Troup ex- 
pects to gross $130,000 on sales of 
records alone. 
eA Frenchman’s Idea—Records came 
into being at the turn of the century 
when the first ones were turned out 
by the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
(predecessor of R. C. A. Victor), and 
volume sales were built by its famous 
dog listening to “His Master’s Voice.” 
A Frenchman, Leon Scott, first con- 
ceived the phonograph about 1855, 
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While the civilian record business has 
been soaring to new peaks, the Army 
has seen to it that G.I.’s get their 
share of canned music—by way of 
vinylite V-Discs (above). Practicalh 
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000. C 
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block ¢ 


unbreakable, the flexible records ap ed 
pear unaffected by hot or cold Decca j 
weather. The cost at present, proliibi-[§ franchi: 
tive for commercial use, is no handi-\j records 
cap to the services, since top singers, py 
band and orchestra leaders contribute pe 
their talents. The first release, last tured 1 
October, totaled about 50,000 records Cap’ 
Popular demand has increased ship Hj co™™ 
ments to 250,000 a month. Now the ge 
other services are borrowing the a be 
Army’s master recordings. outran 
pendet 
and Thomas A. Edison improved upon <—- 
the invention in 1877. Some years later a> 
Emil Berliner got the idea of pressing Bite : 
a number of records from a master re-read 
cording. By 1906 the public was con-f o¢ ¢h, 
vinced that the instrument was mor  »,;. ye 
than a toy. “sine 
In 1921 came radio. Phonographs & pang 
of that day, their sound reproduction & j,, ny 
poor compared with today’s standards, Sins 
were relegated to the attic. But im- panie 
provements in recording brought records  qucer 
and phonographs temporarily into the B yoy 
sun only to have the depression deal comp 
them another body blow. broug 
e Victor Still Leads—The bulk of record & 10 in 
manufacturing is divided among the & fran) 
R. C. A. Victor Division of the Radio & ¢,, 
Corp. of America, Columbia Recording & this 
Co. (subsidiary of Columbia Broadcast- & geny’ 


ing System), and Decca Records, Inc. Ci 


Exact figures are carefully guarded, but & that 
these three do about 80% of the gross & ctitte 
volume, notwithstanding efforts of ambi- & into 
tious newcomers, such as Capitol Rec- 
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nds, Inc., Musicraft Corp., and the 
sophyte Majestic Records, Inc. 

ictor, which the trade says made 
pout 56,000,000 pressings last year 
under Victor, Bluebird, and Red Seal 
assical labels), still leads the industry, is 
jlanning a number of new postwar 
slants at important distribution points. 
Columbia, with its plant near Bridge- 
port, Conn., in a critically short labor 
rea, is estimated to have turned out 
9,000,000 Columbia and Okeh disks 
last year. Unable to get manpower for 
all its presses there, Columbia has pur- 
chased a factory near Cincinnati for 
large-scale production. 
¢ Rose With Crosby—Decca, which be- 
an its rise to fame with the signing of 
Bing Crosby, has not tried to compete 
ith the classical music catalogs built 

over the years by Victor and Colum- 
| (classical records account for about 
15% to 20% of total disk sales). Last 
year Decca pressed about 35,000,000 
records, although its capacity is 60,000,- 
000. Current plant additions will in- 
crease capacity to 85,000,000. Warner 
Bros., which long has held a substantial 
block of Decca stock, last week dis- 
posed of its holdings for $1,800,000. 
Recent reports in the trade are that 
Decca postwar pee: call for a string of 
franchised retail stores handling Decca 
records exclusively; a second report has 
Decca considering entry into the home 
— field with sets sold 
under the Decca name but manufac- 
tured by another company. 

Capitol Records, Inc., the up and 
coming Hollywood outfit formed in 
1942, makes no secret of its aspiration 
to exceed Decca’s sales, already claims 
to be No. 4 company in the industry, 
outranking a host of other small inde- 
pendents. 
¢ Others Expanding—However, Mu- 
sicraft, which records both classical and 
popular records, has grown so quick} 
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ge, since it was started in 1936 that it al- 
con. Ady is disputing Capitol’s claim as one 
aye of the Big Four. Majestic, organized 


this year by the Majestic Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp. of Chicago, is trying its 
hand at classical music as well as popu- 
lar numbers of specialties. 

Sometimes some of the smaller com- 
panies steal a march on the big pro- 
ducers. Radio Station WOR of New 
York City, which operates a small record 
company called Feature Records, has 
brought out under the WOR label a 
10-in. record carrying “The Voice of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” The mak- 
ers say that it is the first feature of 
this sort on the market since the Presi- 
dent’s death. 

Current speculation in the trade is 
that the already tough competition may 
stiffen with entry of movie companies 
into the business. Metro-Goldwyn- 
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WE CAN HAVE BOTH 


One of the most vital questions we must answer today is— 
“How can we keep wage leyels high and at the same time keep 
prices down within the reach of eveiybody’s pocketbook?” 

We can do it if we can keep costs down—for prices are 
geared to costs. Low costs require— 


(1) —that products be designed to permit the lowest 
possible production costs. 


(2) —that management skillfully plan production and 
establish and carry through cost controls. 


(3) —that all production facilities be right for the purpose. 

(4) —that labor produces a full day’s work for a full day's 
pay- 

(5) —that Government encourage, rather than hamper 
business and industry, including new ventures. 


Volume alone will not cut costs. It will help, but to pro- 
vide enough margin to maintain high industrial wages and 
low prices at the same time it will be necessary for us to 
use our Yankee ingenuity in better design, better planning, 
better tooling and better productivity. 

We can’t afford to produce a product uniess we can sell it. 
We can’t sell it unless we get the price down where people 
will buy it. We can’t get the price down unless we get the 
cost down. And we can’t get costs down unless we get 
efficient management and full productivity from labor. 


PHE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Brings to Industry and Business 
26 Years OF CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


Mayer recently made a definite stand 
in that direction, naming Frank C. 
Walker of R.C.A. Victor to head a re- 
cording division. 

e Pressing by Contract—Majority of the 
small independents which mushroomed 
as the industry went on the upswing are 
handicapped in their efforts to increase 
output of disks because they are not 
equipped to do the actual pressing of 
records. Under a contract arrangement 
pressing companies do the manufactur- 
ing. 

Da of the large manufacturers is 

Scranton Record Mig. Co. of Scranton, 
Pa., which presses records for such com- 
panies as Musicraft, Sonora Radio & 
Television Corp., Savoy Record Co., 
and for Majestic while that company 
waits for its Jersey plant to get under 
way. But Scranton has a “substantial 
stock interest” in Capitol, which makes 
it to Scranton’s advantage to turn as 
much of its production as possible over 
to that company. 
e New Competition—Heaviest cloud 
hanging over the industry is the possi- 
bility of the black disk being replaced 
by radical new methods of sound repro- 
duction—such as sound on film (BW— 
Jul.25°42,p78) or sound on wire (BW— 
Mar.31’45,p22). Thus far, however, in 
the opinion of the record companies, 
none of the new methods has been per- 
fected for home use, nor could they yet 
compete pricewise with records, 


Films Across Sea 


Britain's No. 1 producer 
winds up U.S. goodwill tour with 
high hopes and with postwar 
business in his portmanteau. 


J. Arthur Rank, British industrialist 
and undisputed leader of the British 
motion picture business, wound up his 
tour of the U. S. this week confident 
that relations between Hollywood and 
English film makers are on the upgrade. 

His talks with industry executives, 

in New York and Hollywood, seem to 
have resembled lovefeasts. 
e Sponsoring Reciprocity—As president 
of the British Producers’ Assn., Rank is 
sponsoring reciprocal deals to promote 
British films in the United States. Ex- 
change of stars and technicians, friendly 
criticism of productions, and a general 
good-neighborly approach to _British- 
American film rivalry are fundamental 
to Rank’s program. 

But J. Arthur Rank has a nest of his 
own to feather, and none of the sweet- 
ness-and-light talk is likely to lose 
money for Britain’s No. 1 producer and 
distributor. On the contrary, deals 
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consummated on his American tour 
may be profitable. 

. Deal With RKO—With RKO Radio 
Pictures, Inc., Rank arranged produc- 
tion of two pictures, for joint world- 
wide distribution, to be ready early next 
year. Contrary to Hollywood reports, 
these will be filmed in Britain without 
the aid of American producers and 
technicians. Britain’s Assn. of Cine- 
Technicians is resisting the incursion of 
American technicians, although British 
producers would welcome their help. 

Under the agreement, RKO will re- 
lease the pictures in the United States, 
United Kingdom, and Central and 
South America, while Rank’s distribu- 
tors will release them in Canada, 
Europe, and other parts of the world. 
© Cleopatra’s Return—With United 
Artists, Rank now has distribution 
schedules laid out for seven of his films, 
including “Henry V” and “Caesar and 
Cleopatra” based on Shakespeare’s 
plays. United has an option on three 
other Rank releases and is dickering for 
joint world rights on another. One 
Hollywood expert, according to Rank, 
predicts that “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
will gross $10,000,000—a lot of money 
for even the best domestic films (“Gone 
With the Wind” made $19,000,000). 

Rank denied (with a convincing al- 

lusion to trust busters) that he would 
extend his holdings in Universal Pic- 
tures beyond the present 25%. 
e Reticence Encountered—One of the 
British producers’ big problems has 
been lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
U. S. distributors (with shortages of 
raw film providing a ready excuse). A 
case in point has been the year-long de- 
lay in release of Rank’s “The Way 
Ahead” through Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Rank does not envisage any 
further releases in America through 
Twentieth Century. 

But Britain’s multimillionaire movie 
producer and distributor (he is also a 
flour miller, publisher, and Methodist 
Sunday schoo] teacher) has few recrim- 
inations after his Hollywood visit. 

He hopes American producers will 

join the British Producers’ Assn. 
e Pro-Shakespeare—He believes Holly- 
wood’s view of the American public’s 
1.Q. ‘is unkind, and is convinced that 
Shakespeare—and other “high-brow” 
authors— can make money for produc- 
ers if scripts are properly handled. 

Hollywood actors will be welcomed 
in England, and British actors will 
come to America after the war, without 
fear of contract-jumping. Raat hopes 
to copy and extend the deal he made 
with David O. Selznick for the use of 
top-flight U. S. actors and actresses dur- 
ing their off-time. 

e Technical Aspirations—Finally, Rank 
is eager to improve Britain’s technical 


Skeptical, film magnate Rank ..., 


. . . was Satisfied with what he heard. 
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MORE MILK... 
ON MORE TABLES... 


""“ VALVES 


e For centuries dairying had been a family activity 
—then engineers began studying the possibilities of 
handling milk with piping instead of with pails and 
dippers. Through the use of power, refrigeration, 
air conditioning and mass production—techniques 
dependent upon piping—milk became available in 
undreamed-of forms and quantities. 


And so in dairying, as in practically every other 
business you can think of, piping plays an impor- 
tant part in changing the raw product to the finished 
product—and in getting that product to market. 


Supplying valves, fittings and pipe to dairies— 
yes, and to canning factories and packing plants, 
oil refineries and steel mills, power stations and 
railroads—and countless other industries you can 
mention—is the job of Crane Co.—world’s largest 
maker of valves and fittings. 


A modern dairy would be unthinkable without Your plant... whatever you produce... benefits 
piping! For whether it be the pasteurizing and by using Crane's complete piping materials service. 
bottling of milk or the conversion of milk prod- 
ucts into butter, cheese, sizings, adhesives or Salted ae ; 
plastics, valves and fittings play an important and one responsibility for piping materials are the 
part in flow control. Dairies as well as pro- strongest assurances of good installations, simpli- 
ducers of almost every other hind of material fied ordering and parts-keeping, and of maximum 
and equipment will find just the piping neces- 
sary for their needs in the complete Crane line. 


One source of supply . . . one standard of quality . .. 


satisfaction with piping systems—at lowest cost. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


«@b VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE 


PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS SERVING ALL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


THEY'LL COME BACK,” 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 


Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines 14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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In the process of con- 
version from wartime 
to peacetime produc- 
tion, casualty insurance 
costs and their effect on 
business overhead will 
be scrutinized with an 
eye to possible savings. 
An Employers Mutual 
man has proved facts 
on Employers Mutual 
policyholder savings. 


Offices in Principal Cities of the United Stetes 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 


facilities after the Hollywood manner, 
just as soon as he can get his studios 
released from war jobs. And not all the 
technical improvements will be bor- 


rowed from the United States; his 


technicians, he reports, have been hard 
at work experimenting during the war. 

Rank hesitates to estimate the impact 
the export of his films to the lucrative 
American market will have on Britain's 
unfavorable balance of international 
payments. He knows that any increase 
in dollar income will be gratefully re- 
ceived by the Exchequer. 


Sharing the Site 


FCC’s right to regulate 
leasing of land for FM antenna 
sites is challenged. Stations will 
fight for exclusive use. 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s assumption of authority to 
regulate leasing of land will be chal- 
lenged by broadcasters July 30 at Wash- 
ington hearings on proposed rules and 
regulations to govern the new FM (fre- 

uency modulation) service. Originally 
set for July 23, the hearings were post- 
poned on petition of industry organiza- 
tions. 
e Wheeler Op —The regulation as 
proposed by FCC would preclude from 
a license any FM broadcaster who holds 


SUMMER FOOD GOES UNDERGROUND 


Chilled to freezing—or slightly below—War Food Administration’s 15-acre 
storage cave in Kansas is ready for the expected summer influx of perishable 
foods (BW —Mar.3’45,p55). The natural temperature of the cavern—formerly 
a limestone mine—is around 50 F. Cold air blasters (above), of which there are 
48, cool it still further. The blasters are supplied by three air compressors out- 
side the cave, each with a capacity of 250 tons of refrigeration every 24 hours. 
WEA calls the giant underground icebox the world’s largest storage unit, 
capable of handling 30,000 to 50,000 tons of food. 
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an exclusive lease on an antenna site 
for instance a mountain top that per. 
mits greater coverage. A condition of 
license would be that the use of his 
site be made available to compct tors. 

Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Comm: ttce. 
is on record as stating “the commission 
has no right under the law to go that 
far.” Wheeler’s statement came when 
the issue first was raised during hear. 
ings in November, 1943, on the White. 
Wheeler bill to revise the communici. 
tions act of 1934. At that time J. } rank 
Burke, opetator of KFVD, Los Angeles, 
complained to the Senate committce 
that a competitor had an exclusive |case 
on Mt. Wilson, Calif., for an FM 
station. Burke argued that FCC should 
have authority over such leases. 
e Temporary Licenses—Following dis. 
closure by FM manufacturers that the 
new sets.which they intend to make 
would include two bands—one for pres. 
ent operations, 42-50 megacycles, and 
the other for future broadcasts at 88-1 (6 
megacycles—the commission pointedly 
announced that it expected service in 
the new band to begin so soon that “‘no 
new receivers need be made hereafter 
for the 42-50 mc. region.” Temporary 
licenses will be issued immediately to 
FM stations which want to operate in 
the new frequencies. Of course, during 
the change-over period the commission 
encourages “temporary operation in 
both bands.” 

Most of the present FM band (44-50 
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: to Boys will walk out of their way to enjoy 
; : Re fresh, cool water from a clear mountain stream. 
ission War-busy employes don’t havea youngster’s 
8 leisure to look for drinking water, yet they 
44-50) need at least eight glasses of water daily... 


even on office jobs ...doctors say. 

Extra capacity Westinghouse Water Cool- 
ers economically provide plenty of 50-degree 
water. 

Secret of their economy . . . and long life... 
is the hermetically-sealed refrigeration sys- 
tem, permanently sealed against dirt and 
moisture, enemies of cooler life. Belts, shaft 
seals and flared refrigerant connections are 
eliminated to assure longer low-cost operation. 

Ask today about models available. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. Plants in 25 cities. Offices 


| Westinghouse 
=| WATER COOLERS 008 


urs. 


a \J + 
mit Fiackaged Refigondlion Ly Westinghouse 
MILK COOLERS - HOME FREEZERS + REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS +» ROOM COOLERS + BEVERAGE COOLERS 
1945 Tane in Jobn Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C, + Hear Ted Malone, Mon, Tues, Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


OUT OUR WAY 


WHY, THIS IS SO LIGHT 


AN’ CLEAN THAT I WOULDN'T LADY-- BUT 


MIND WORKING HERE My- 


SELF/ 1 ALWAYS THOUGHT 
SHOPS WERE TERRIBLY / 
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THAT WAS 
BEFORE 
SPEEDI-DRI/ ) 


THEY WERE, | 


| 


DIRTY, OILY, GREASY -— 
PLaces? _ 
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“JUST LIKE HOME“ T.R.WILLIAMS 


COPR. 1946 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
mt 


Speepi-Dri is a quadruple-threat for taking up grease and oil 
. . it saves man-power, time, money, and the lives and limbs of 
employees. 


Speepi-Dri is safety’s magic carpet. It cuts down the danger of 
falls and fires on oil-slick floors. It is a granular material . . . light 
in color . . . with a continuous thirst for oil or grease. It blots oil 
and grease up out of pores, cracks, and crevices, as a blotter takes 
up ink. 


If you’re spending too much man-power and money on floor- 
cleaning, let us show you what Speepi-Dri can do for you. No gangs 
of trained men, no costly machines, no inflammable solvents or 
dangerous caustics, no back-breaking scrubbing. Just spread a car- 
pet of Speepi-Dri on the dirty floors; then sweep up with an ordi- 
nary broom. Floors will be bright, bone-dry, non-skid. 


For a big Free sample, write today . . . SpEED!I-Dri for oils and 
greases . . . Sot-Speepi-Dri for coolants, syrups, acids, oils, etc. 


SUPPLIERS : East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York |, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


. SPEED DRI \O 


OlL AND GREA 


mc.) has been assigned as a new chann, 
for television, but since operation ; 
that channel isn’t likely for some tin, 
FM probably will not be called up 
to move until its higher-frequenc 


ation is ready to begin full scale. "7 


California Cotton 


Textile industry proposed 
as new market for fibers now 
that Japan has been knocked 
out as the principal consumer. 


By a combination of circumstance 
Japan was the principal consumer of 
California cotton (85% to 90%) befor 
the war. Since Pearl Harbor, the buij 
of the California crop, along with su: 
pluses from other states, ms passed 
into government storage, mortgaged | 
crop loans. 

Against the day when the government 

may not look so benevolently upon cot 
ton surpluses, California has been cast 
ing around for new markets for its com. 
paratively long-staple, Egyptian acai: 
cotton. 
e Processing Proposed—The answer- 
cotton textile industry—was rendered 
this week by the New York City eng 
neers who were commissioned last fall 
to study the problem. The answer 
no surprise to Pacific Coast busines 
men who have been watching the gar 
ment industry root and flower on the 
Coast for the past five years. 

What interested them more was the 

judgment of the New York firm, Lock 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., that : 
textile mill, if capably managed, 1 
an economically feasible operation in 
California. 
e Pilot Plant—As a starter, Lockwooi 
Greene recommends a $2,500,000 pilot 
plant operation in the San Joaquin Va! 
ley, where the cotton is grown, a mill o! 
15,000 spindles and 400 looms with an 
average capacity of about 11,000.00 
yd. of fabrics per year. The plant woul 
operate on two 40-hour shifts and 
would employ 270 persons, 40% o! 
them women. 

Until labor acquired the necessan 
skills and markets were developed, the 
mill would limit itself to simple twill 
and denims, but as conditions war 
ranted, the equipment could lt 
adapted to the more elaborate construc 
tions of cotton fabrics. 

Finishing processes, other than sar- 
forizing and beam-dyeing of denims and 
striped seersuckers, would be left to ex 
isting processors, at least until the mil 
became firmly established. 

e Accent on Quality—Lockwood Greent 
discovered in a market survey a locd 
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(Colossus’ Little Woman 


ND now meet Mrs. Colossus. . . wife 
of the American Farmer. She’s the 
little woman, the big little woman, 
whose gigantic family and rural neigh- 
bors buy nearly 40% of all the consumer 
goods America produces. And right now, 
giving her added stature as a prospect, 
on CCR are 14 billion dollars which she and 
COB her husband have accumulated in War 
‘'s Com Bonds and savings! 


1 acala 


Mmiment 


She’s an important woman to know— 
swer-— and tobe known by.For make nomistake, 
dered? her close partnership with the man of 
y cng: § the family makes her opinion a potent 
ast fall factor in every purchase made for the farm. 
ver W 
von Yes, this little woman means business, a fact 
he of: Well shown by readership studies of Country 
on th: Gentleman. Maybe you never thought of her as 
devouring articles on hog houses or soil conserva- , _ 
vas the tion or Herefords—but she does. Periodic reader- , , & sé aa 
Lock, traffic studies show that women’s interest in farm si g rea @ iw 
that .@ @rticles—not to mention fiction and home service 
sed. if features—is almost as great as the men’s!* No Fad e B era iG 
on if, doubt about it, the preference farm families give _E 
to Country Gentleman is shared by both sides of 1, oe aa Sis 


oe : the family. ~ y 5 oe & Sieaas 
~ RN} And remember, the 2,000,000-odd families which AR 
” a read Country Gentleman cover-to-cover are con- (ae al seo a 3B 1 | 
a '—| centrated among those families which buy 72% of - = 9° 2 
oy all merchandise which flows to America’s farms. 
“"B Q.E.D.: That colossal market beyond the suburbs 


1 un. 
ty ; por is a Country Gentleman market: 
s and 
0% off *Ask a Country Gentleman representative to show you the 
latest reader-traffic study, just completed. Proves conclu- 
7 sively: women, too, read Country Gentleman cover to cover. 
*cessalry 
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a local A sL FARMER ? 


NEALERS 


1, 1948 . A A ep aera 


A LITTLE BIT GOES A LONG WAY 


One of three displays in Broadway windows of New York’s R. H. Macy store 
demonstrates how much can be tied into one promotional bundle. The maga- 
zine, Seventeen, started it all by sponsoring a Central Park “Barn Dance” 
for juveniles. Fifty youth organizations, city and park officials gave it their 
blessing, received prominent billing; talent donations of night clubs and hit 
plays were rewarded in print. And Macy’s windows, plugging the dance, also 
got in licks for Victor and Columbia records, girls’ sport frocks, and boys’ togs. 


demand for sheeting, print cloth, and 
duck far beyond the capacity of such 
a mill to supply. 

But it recommended avoiding the 

stiff competition in such mass-produc- 
tion fabrics and concentrating on con- 
struction which can be styled for the 
California market and sold on the basis 
of quality rather than price. 
e Public Relations Job—The Lockwood 
Greene survey was, in a sense, the first 
answer to the need for a public rela- 
tions job in behalf of California cotton, 
which has been the victim of long- 
standing prejudices in eastern textile 
mills, 

In the days before cotton surpluses 

were a problem, economy-minded grow- 
ers along the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia got as many as four and five 
annual harvests from a single planting 
of cottonseed. Each succeeding year 
weakened the strain, and the eastern 
mills complained that the fibers were 
too short and brittle. 
e Precautions Taken—But as Imperial 
Valley farmers turned to bigger money 
crops and cotton growing moved north- 
ward into the San Joaquin Valley, an- 
nual plantings, crop rotation, and other 
agricultural precautions were taken to 
assure steady harvests of strong, long- 
staple cotton. 

The California legislature, apparently 
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sensitive to the reputation which Cali- 
fornia cotton had acquired, made it a 
misdemeanor to grow any cotton other 
than acala, adjudged the best of the 
varieties previously tried in the Im- 


- perial Valley. Now the production and 


distribution of acala seed for California 
growers is rigidly controlled; more than 
85% of the fibers are 1% in. or longer, 
and the cotton commands a premium 
of about 3¢ a Ib. on the market. 

e Neppiness Checked—One difficulty 
still to be overcome, but one which is 
not peculiar to California, is neppiness, 
the occurrence of neps, or ‘aa knots 
of tangled fibers, in cotton yarn. 

Lockwood Greene reports “gratifying 
progress” in improving the crop as a 
result of work being done by the U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station at 
Shafter, Calif. 

e Slow Profit—The engineers held out 
no promise of quick profit in their re- 
rt to the sponsors of the survey—the 
riCounty Cotton Committee (of 
Tulare, Kern, and Kings counties) and 
the San Joaquin Valley Assn. of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries. 

For one thing, they reported, it is 
unlikely that machinery could be ob- 
tained until about two years after the 
war ends, hence improbable that pro- 
duction could begin before the 1948 
crop season, For another, the report, 


stressing the need for ample capita), dj. 
musses the likelihood of profits unt; 
— of the mill have become 
ished in the market. 

e Ranks Eleventh—California, 
something over 300,000 acres p 

to cotton, averages about 420,00( 

a year; it ranks eleventh among th 
ton-growing states (Texas, Missis<ipp; 
and Arkansas lead) Clearest evidence 
that the mill contemplated by | 
wood Greene is a pilot operation, j\oth. 
ing more, lies in the estimate that y 
would require only 8,000 bales a 
for capacity production. 


Building Picks Up 


New home construction 
moves along in crowded areas, 
Industry is all set to go when 
materials are available. 


Months before .the official start of 
reconversion, the housing industry, with 
government help, started to clear the 
decks for a postwar construction pro- 
gram which many businessmen and 
economists expect will be the prime 
spark plug of high production and full 
employment (BW —Mar.25’44,p15). 
© Priorities Available—This week it ap- 
peared that a major part of the industry 
is all set to go as soon as materials and 
sites become available. John B. Bland- 
ford, administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, announced that with 
61,500 privately financed homes alread\ 
under construction, priorities for 73,000 
more are in builders’ hands. 

An additional 48,000 priorities are 
now available, and WPB’s program de- 
termination committee has authorized 
NHA to issue 98,000 more by Jan. 1. 
¢ To Reduce Delays—All-out construc- 
tion will not start with a rush. The 
housing industry faces what is perhaps 
the toughest reconversion job of all. 
Hardware, plumbing, and other equip- 
ment must be manufactured. Materials 
must be stocked up, and contractors 
must rebuild their organizations. 

But the priorities now being issued 
through Federal Housing Administra- 
tion regional offices are expected to re- 
duce the waiting period after military 
cutbacks become more general 

NHA officials hope to see 75,000 
houses started in this quarter (com- 
pared with 19,000 started in the first 
quarter and about 55,000 in the scc- 
ond), and they have set their sights for 
400,000 “starts” during the next twelve 
months—a frankly optimistic goal in 
view of current materials shortages. 
Practically all of this production, until 
the end of war with Japan, will be 
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yndertaken in the crowded war areas. 
e Shortages Persist~Although supplies 
of materials have been picking up in 
recent months, they have not shown 
any immediate easing as a result of the 
German war's end. 

Lumber and cast-iron pre supplies 
are still critically short. The marketing 
of certain materials, such as electrical 
fixtures and shingles, is being snarled 
up by distribution difficulties, and it 
will be months before finished products 
of any kind are sold in volume. There 
is some improvement in stocks of ce- 
ment, heating equipment, brass and 
copper goods, and hardware; and plumb- 
ing equipment supplies are expected to 
show an increase by the end of this 
uarter. 

NHA officials believe that supplies 
may have eased sufficiently by Jan. | for 
priorities to be discontinued altogether. 
Builders would then apply for unrated 
certificates, which would be used to 
maintain a smooth flow of materials 
from stockpiles, and to continue OPA 
price ceilings (although some builders 
are objecting to the present $8,000 
limit, on the grounds of increased pro- 
duction costs and the need for larger 
homes in many communities). WPB 
has already authorized NHA to issue 
32,000 of these certificates in the last 
half of this year, and 262,000 more in 
the first half of 1946. 


e Big Operators Get Break—Until pri- 


orities are cast off, they will continue 
to be issued on the basis of prewar out- 
put. Most priorities are now going to 
large ye operators—those contrac- 
tors who are now planning to build at 
least 10 or 15 houses at once. Ordi- 
nary consumers are being given a 
chance, however. Out of every 500 pri- 
orities now being granted, about 100 
are being placed in the hands of civilian 
buyers who want to help plan their 
own homes. 

Builders with NHA priorities will 
probably encounter no bottleneck as far 
as skilled labor is concerned. Before 
V-E Day, NHA officials had to obtain 
labor priorities from local Production 
Urgency Committees before they could 
initiate building in crowded war com- 
munities. The labor supply has now 
eased to such an extent that this is no 
longer necessary. 
¢ Short of the Tad-Pescent NHA pri- 
ority goals fall considerably short of the 
estimated postwar need of 1,260,000 
homes a year. Many builders feel that 
before this need can be filled—even after 
sites and materials are available—a na- 
tional housing program, providing for 
better research, more flexible credit, 
lower construction costs, public low- 
rent housing, and urban redevelopment, 
must be passed by Congress (BW—Apr. 
14°45,p2h). 
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..and increased 
both Output & Quality 
on Saws, Knives & Files 


Three separate factories were fitted into this windowless 5-acre room. And 
across this room are stretched 8 production lines ... each one a straight, speedy 
“conveyor” that picks up raw materials from the receiving platforms at one end, 
and sets them down as finished products on the shipping platforms at the other 
end. Waste of space and motion was cut. Planning of work was simplified. 


Here, too, all working conditions ... light, heat, sound . . . are under unvarying 
automatic control. So at all times of the day, night, and year, Simonds men and 
women work in the clear light and pure air of a June morning, with mechanical! 
noises scientifically absorbed. This, the utmost in mechanical efficiency, has 
sharply raised personal efficiency ... which means that every Simonds Cutting 
Tool is made better than ever before. And this higher standard of quality is a 
constant, controllable factor ... giving you more for every dollar you spend on 
Saws, Machine Knives, and Files. Suggest to your purchasing and production 
men that they measure the extra value in Simonds red-trademarked Tools. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, 
Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago 7, Ill.; 228 First St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., 4, 
Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 


WORLD'S FIRST 
Controlled-Conditions Plant 


PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR CUTTING METAL, WOOD, PAPER, PLASTICS 


INHALATOR 


Officially accepted by the Council 
en Physical Medicine of the American 
Medical Association; approved by the 
American Gas Association, and Asso- 
ciation of Police and Fire Surgeons. 


If carbon monoxide 
poisoning, gas as- 
phyxia, electric shock 
or other causes of re- 
spiratory failure 
should strike in your 
plant, you’d be pre- 
pared for the emergency with the H-H Inhalator. Used 
in conjunction with artificial respiration, the H-H 
Inhalator provides a supply of oxygen-carbon dioxide 
directly to the patient’s lungs, according to individual 
demand—safely, gently, thoroughly, speeding recovery. 
Write for the vital facts about this guardian of life in 
Bulletin CA-9! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS & MEADE STS., PITTSBURGH 8, PA 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


Robots on Farms 


Mechanization trend may 
continue after war, resulting in 
an increased yield of field crops 
despite dwindling labor force. 


In spite of -500,000 fewer fa 
than in 1940, and a drop of 20% in 
the number of and drop of 20% in dur- 
ing the past five years, prospects for 
all field crops except corn, as reported 
by the Dept. of Agriculture, indicate 
yields close to or above the gicat 
records made in 1942 and 1944 (B\\- 
Jul.14°45,p19). 

e Machines Boost Yield—Mechaniza- 
tion of field operations is the outstand- 
ing reason for 1945’s record showing 
Hired hands may be scarce, but a teen 
age boy or girl can handle a modem 
tractor and the tools that go with it 
so readily that the lack of manpower 
worries the farmers less than thei 
inability to get new equipment and 
spare parts for what they already hay: 

Actually mechanization on any sc: 
worthy of the name is limited to a rela 
tively few farms, and these are the 
farms that have borne the brunt of 
the wartime production effort. Of th 
6,000,000 farms which existed in 1940, 
half of them had no power at all— 
not even a horse. It was in this group 
of marginal farms that the wartime 
loss of 500,000 farms was sustained. 

Of the top 3,000,000 farms some- 

what less than 1,400,000 produced at 
least 70% (more likely above 75%) of 
the food, feed, and fiber that was sold 
from the land last year. This 25% 
all farms in the country thus got 
around $17,000,000,000 of income, o1 
an average of $12,000 a year. All of 
this group grossed $6,000, or more in 
1944. 
e Trend May Continue—Competent 
observers foresee an even higher rate 
of farm mechanization after the war 
than the remarkable showing of the 
past five years. In fact, what the farmers 
say they intend to buy—and they have 
the cash—will be limited only by the 
supply. 

Many new types of. farm ‘machines 
are certain to get a big play. Outstand- 
ing among these are the field choppers 
and power loaders of both hay and 
corn. Barn hay dryers (BW—Dec. 23°44, 
p56) also are tops in the postwar farm 
plans, with many thousands of installa- 
tions in the first five years entirely 
probable. 

Use of electric power for major farm 
operations, rather than merely around 
the house, also may -open a new farm 
market for machinery. Reliable figures 
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CAPT. MAY'S CHARGE AT RESACA DE LA PALMA — 1846 


From an old stee! engraving 


“’he weapons were simpler, then! 


In 1846—a year after our business was founded— 
the United States went to war with Mexico. In 
that conflict business insurance played little part. 
Today this powerful commercial weapon has its 
accepted place in warfare—as surely as tanks, flame 
throwers and flying fortresses. 

In 1846 the insurance ‘broker’s function was 
scarcely recognized as a business essential. In the 
present war the insurance brokers—acting as in- 
termediaries between the insured and the insur- 
ance companies—have rendered continuous serv- 
ice to both Government and private interests. 

Marine hazards of hulls and cargoes have been 
enormously increased and complicated by war con- 
ditions. Shipbuilding programs, army cantonments, 
island defense bases, explosives plants—all these 
and many other projects have called for insurance 
against risks tremendous in scope and frequently 
without precedent. 

The Johnson & Higgins organization has served 
in all the situations indicated above and in many 
others. Our offices throughout the country have 


coordinated their facilities to afford sustained co- 
operation to Government agencies. 

As with every business forced into peak pro- 
duction by a crisis, our. knowledge has been en- 
riched by the intensity of the war effort. Our 
collective experience, covering all parts of the 
world, is available to your needs on either current 
or post-war problems, in this country or abroad. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Wau. Sraeetr + New Yor S 
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SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


show that only 10% of the electricity 
bought by farmers now goes into pro- 
ducing income. This may be reversed 
as farmers see the advantages of elec- 
tric power. 
e Family Farms to Stay—Fears that 
these rapid trends toward complete farm 
mechanization might mean the gradual 
climination of the family farm by large- 
scale commercial operations on an in- 
dustrial basis have concerned many so- 
cially minded persons. 

But most of the heads of the great 
agricultural schools are confident that 


the mechanization is stabilizing the 
family farm. On a mechanized farm 
the family is able to-do an enormous 
amount of field work, with little or no 
hired labor, and with very few really 
arduous tasks, compared with the old 
hand-method days. 

As machinery and equipment are 
more widely adopted, most agricultural 
leaders are confident that the family 
farm will expand in size. Such a devel- 
opment already is definitely evident in 
some of the Corn Belt states. In Illinois, 
for example, the average size of farms 


has increased from around 140 to 
acres in the past 20 years, with a ‘cla. 
tively small percentage of large « \»p. 
mercial operations. 

e Better Methods Help—Mechaniz. 

is only one of several developni :t 
that have produced more efficient 
cultural operations. Better seed—not 
hybrid corn—improved methods of 
tivation, use of more fertilizer and 
lime, and application of all the 
store of operating information 110 
available to the farmer are heavy con- 
tributors. 


Led by India’s two top industrial 
magnates, J. R. D. Tata and G. D. 
Birla, a delegation of Indian business 
leaders is currently in the U. S. 
studying manufacturing processes 
and exploring the possibility of ob- 
taining American assistance for their 
program “of postwar industrial ex- 
pansion, 

India’s most pressing transitional 
need is for replacements in the tex- 
tile industry, run ragged by five years 
of war demands, and for such items 
as machine tools, road-building 
equipment, power machinery, and 
clectrical goods. Given technical as- 
sistance from the U. S., Indians 
even now would like to develop not 
only an automobile industry but also 
aircraft, air-conditioning, and deep- 
freeze industries. 

e Limits to British Aid—Although 
Britain will be able to fill some of 
these needs (the delegation visited 
London before coming here), the 
limits of British productive capacity 
relative to the demands on it and 


India Looks to U.S. for Help in Industrial Program 


U. S. superiority in many equipment 
lines have caused India to look to 
this country for a large part of its 
transitional requirements. 

The long-run ambitions of In- 

dian business leaders were first made 
known in 1944 with the publication 
of the famous Bombay Plan (BW— 
May20'44,p112), a privately spon- 
sored scheme which has since re- 
ceived an approving nod from the 
government of India. 
e Long Range Program—The plan 
calls for a 15-year program, involy- 
ing a total expenditure of $30,000,- 
000,000, which is intended to turn 
India into an industrial nation with 
a living standard for its 390,000,000 
people at least twice as high as the 
present one. 

Emphasis for the first two five- 

year stages is placed on expansion in 
power, mining and metallurgy, engi- 
neering, chemicals, armaments, trans- 
port, and cement. Current plans 
to raise India’s annual steel capacity 
from its present 1,250,000-ton capac- 
ity to 2,500,000 tons within five 
years can be achieved in large part 
without foreign aid, but extensive 
outside assistance will be needed in 
most of the other phases of India’s 
industrialization. 
e Financing a Problem—Key problem 
for both the transitional and long- 
run periods is one of financing the 
imports needed for replacements and 
new developments. On the surface, 
India appears to be in a strong posi- 
tion to — such imports. It is 
a creditor country; Britain already 
owes it between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000 in sterling bal- 
ances against only $1,000,000,000 of 
British investments in India. But 
realizing on these assets is another 
matter. 

Out of the sterling bloc’s dollar 
pool (BW—Jul.7’45,p113), India is 


being allowed only a minimum for 
its current needs from the U. S. 
So far, it has been assigned only $40,- 
000,000 for ultimate postwar usc. 
Dollar allowances on this scale fall 
short of the $100,000,000 annually 
which Indian business leaders feel 
they need from London during. the 
next five years. 

e Estimate vs. Reality—For the 
long haul, the Bombay Plan esti- 
mated that $3,000,000,000 in ster- 
ling (roughly the amount of the 
blocked balances early in 1944) 
would be available over the fifteen- 
year period, but doubts were im- 
mediately voiced in London and 
Washington about Britain’s abil- 
ity to pay back the sterling at this 
rate. 

The chances are that India will 
have to rely more heavily on loans 
from the U. S. than the plan con- 
templated, notwithstanding the In- 
dian aversion to acquiring indebted- 
ness in the U. S. when Britain owes 
India so much. 
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i els QL iit ene lll 
FACT OR FICTION ? 2 We INSEPARAGLE on 


MADE IN THE 
TWIN CITIES, IS 
LATEST FAD IN 

BEACHWEAR. 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fact. By waggling fists and fingers, grain 
pit traders at Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce buy and sell grain for future 
delivery—thus help feed the entire world. 
Through this grain market and mammoth 
flour mills and elevators, and the stock- 
yards of South St. Paul, flows inexhaustible 
wealth from Northwest farms. Northern 
Pacific is an important carrier of all farm 
products shipped to Twin Cities terminals. 


2. Fiction. It’s one of numerous survival 
and rescue garments developed by an all- 
feminine corporation, in Minneapolis. The 
suit enables shipwrecked sailors to with- 
stand four to six hours exposure in water at 


on PROPELLER BLADES MADE. | 45 degrees. The Twin Cities Apparel Indus- 


N A ST. PAU W BARN ARE tries, a group of 77 local firms, sell more 
ala agp Pong timed than $65,000,000 worth of their famed 


IN TWIN CITY INDUSTRY. apparel yearly. Much of this production 

FACT OR FICTION ; ? is shipped via Northern Pacific. 

“<i 3. Fact. At the Minnesota State Fair 
grounds, home of America’s greatest State 
Fair, prize cattle have relinquished luxuri- 
ous livestock buildings for production of 
airplane propeller blades. These and many 
another war weapon made in Twin City 
plants have developed skills that foreshadovr 
a changed and expanded industry for 
tomorrow’s markets. 


al 4. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Railway 


TOWER” Building at Fifth and Jackson . . . head- 
J non Peek 2 quarters for the “Main Street of The North- 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S | , west.” Here, 1,400 persons direct the complex 
6BUSIEST STREETS. tasks of providing rail transportation service 

FACT OR FICTION ; 2\ ¥ to important Northwest population centers. 
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Crop Cash Gains 


Highest prices in 25 years 
keep farm income level at peak 
despite production drop. Capital 
valuation increases sharply. 


Farmers are still in the big monc 

Production volume is down, but thc 
prices are the highest in 25 years. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics fig 
ures that 1945 cash farm income from 
sales and government subsidies 
equal or exceed last year’s record high 
of $20,600,000,000, of which $800,000) 
000 was in subsidies. 

e Better in Second Half—The farm take 
for the first six months of 1945 was 
$9,200,000,000, practically the same as 
in the like period last year. Farmers arc 
expected to do better during the : 
mainder of the year as income rises with 
the harvests and livestock marketings. 

Dairymen will hit this year’s jackpot 
for more than $3,700,000,000, includ 
ing dairy feed subsidies of better than 
$550,000,000. Milk has been flowing 
at the record annual rate of 121,000. 
000,000 Ib—up nearly 2,000,000,000 
Ib. from 1944. Prices of both milk and 
butterfat equal last year’s high figures 

Cattlemen are doing all right, too. 
Their marketing volume has been up 
about 10% to date this year. Prices 
are higher, and marketing volume is ex- 
pected to expand through the fall and 
winter. Cash from cattle and calves 
may make a record top of $3,000,000.- 
000 for the full year. Last year’s total 
was $2,600,000,000. 

e Near the Ceiling—Hog producers con 
tinue in the high brackets despitc 
smaller production. Prices have been 
pushing the ceilings, whereas last year’s 
eg were down to and sometimes bc 
ow the floors. Last year, the hog 
growers cashed $2,800,000,000. This 
year’s total will be smaller, unless 
eavier marketings are forced by a short 
age of feed (BW —Jul.14’45,p19). 

Poultry and egg producers are in for 
a take of more than last year’s $2,300.- 
000,000. The egg lay is smaller, but 
prices are higher; production of broilers 
is larger, and farmers have been selling 
their breeding stock. This year’s turkey 
crop is also an all-time record high. 

For all livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts the 1945 total is expected to be at 
least as good as last year’s $11,185,500.- 
000 plus the dairy feed subsidy and an 
estimated $40,000,000 subsidy: to cattle 
feeders. Actual income will be higher 
by the amount of unreported farm sales 
to truckers and black market operators. 
e Less From Cotton—Crop producers 
(except cotton growers) also should 
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This Youngstown Alloy Link 
Holds a 45,000-ton Battleship on Leash 


N few services does steel take more 
punishment than in an anchor chain. Wind 
and tide tug at it, keep links rubbing against 
each other, keep bottom sand cutting its sur- 
faces. It must stand strain and shock, resist 
corrosion and abrasion. It must hold its vessel 
securely in roughest water. 

This die-lock link, forged from tough alloy 
steel bar stock, is a triumph of engineering de- 
sign and manufacture over Nature. 
Product of the Boston Navy Yard, 
made of standard alloy, this link is 
much lighter in weight, yet far 
stronger, than other types of ordi- 
mary iron and steel. It uses less 


YOUNGSTOWN 


AZ 


steel and makes a better, much longer lived 
chain, abrasion resistant, an excellent leash for 
even our big 45,000-ton battleships. 

Having proved its ruggedness in anchor 
chains for the Navy, Youngstown Alloy Stee! is 
ready to serve in your toughest jobs. It is fur- 
nished to standard specifications. Your inquiry 
is invited. 


Pi 
VN 
a ey 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


TEELS 


FOR IMPROVED ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Tis ELevator dispatching methods and equip- 
ment can help correct congested elevator traffic 
conditions. 

This scientific system of elevator operation and 
dispatching provides the highest quality and max- 
imum quantity of service for a given number 
of elevators. 

Otis dispatching is your assurance that every car 
is doing an equal share — that the flow of traffic is 
evenly distributed over the entire plant. 

So, when it comes to new elevator installations or 
getting more work from your present equipment, 
investigate the possibilities offered by Otis dispatch- 
ing equipment. 

Your Otis representative is ready now to help you 
and your Architect plan the correct type of dis- 
patching system best suited to your needs. For the 
finest in vertical transportation tomorrow, call your 


Otis representative TODAY. 


DISPATCHING PANEL: 


Indicates position and direction of 
travel of the car and the location 
of waiting passengers. 


do better than last year’s total of 
$8,604,000,000 plus government pay- 
ments of some $250,000,000. 

Cotton growers cashed $1,490,00(,. 
000 from lint and seed last year on 
record yields per acre. This year’s pri 
are a little higher, but the crop will 
smaller on a 10% smaller acreage. 

But the wheat growers with a reco:d 
1945 crop and higher prices will ca.h 
considerably more than the $1,088,00)),- 
000 they banked last year. 

Tobacco growers also may exceed |a\t 
year’s total of $717,000,000 throuch 
igher prices and a crop that promi 

to equal the 1944 production. 

Cor growers sold $612,000,000 
worth of cash grain last year. Sales ha 
been bigger this year but may taper of 
sharply unless current crop prospects 


brig ten. 

e Truck Income Up—A big portion of 
farm income goes to the vegetable 
growers: some $1,489,000,000 in 1944 
and more this year to the extent that 
re are bigger, because prices also arc 
higher. 

Growers of fruits and nuts also will 
bank close to $1,500,000,000 this vear 
on a combination of smaller crops ‘and 
higher prices. : 

A big item of farm income, in addi- 
tion to cash, is the value of products 
consumed on the farm—a $2,000,000.- 
000 total in each of the last two years 
Another item is $800,000,000, rental 
value of farm homes. 

All considered, the BAE puts the 

gross take for 1944 at $23,446,000,000 
and then deducts $11,783,000,000 for 
production expenses. Biggest expense 
items are feed and labor—each totaling 
more than $2,000,000,000 in recent 
years. 
e Farmers’ Equity Gains—Topping off 
the farm score is a $65,731,000,000 
capital valuation of farm property for 
1945—up nearly $23,000,000,000 in the 
last five years. 

Against this is an estimated farm debt 
of less than $7,350,000,000, leaving a 
farmers’ and landlords’ equity of nearly 
$58,400,000,000—up better than $24,- 
000,000,000 during the last five years. 


SALVAGE FROM SALMON 


Salmon waste totaling 150,000,000 
lb., or three times the annual halibut 
catch, is thrown away in Alaska every 
year because of difficulties in finding 
consumer acceptance for “cannery loaf,” 
as the sandwich spread made from it is 
called. Salmon heads, livers, and _tail- 
pieces may be ground up to make a 
paste which, according to Gov. Emest 
R. Gruening of Alaska, is richer in vita- 
mins and food value than salmon it- 
self. 

The Army has been dickering with 
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one cannery oP to put up 4,000 
cases Of the spread to use in feeding 
liberated peoples of the Pacific islands, 
but most canners agree with the Food 
& Drug Administration that a domestic 
market would be doubtful. Fish heads, 
used in soup stocks and chowders, 
sound less attractive in cannery loaf. 


Flour via Tanks 


Bulk shipment system is 
devised to do away with sacks. 
Suction method used to fill bins 
when containers reach baker. 


Large bakeries and others using flour 
by the carload still must handle it by 
the sack, 100 Ib. at a time. 

National Fitch Corp., New York, pro- 
poses to change that a. with its 
new system: for transferring flour from 
mill to freight car in bulk, 25,000 Ib. to 

_ 140,000 Ib. (a full carload) at a time. 

e Tanks Sealed at Mill—Special tanks, 

rmanently mounted on flat cars and 
fine a capacity of about 70 tons, will 
be loaded at the flour mills, sealed, and 
shipped to destination. There a suction 
system, installed in the bakery, will draw 
the flour out of the containers and 
through sealed pipes into receiving bins. 

For bakeries not located on trackage, 
Fitch has adapted its “demountable 
tank” setup, successfully used for as long 
as five years by nearly a dozen large 
dairies in bulk transportation of milk 
(BW—Jan.6’40,p34). 

e Tractor Trailer Used—The demount- 
able tanks (capacity 124 tons to 15 tons) 
are locked on flat cars, three to a car. 
The loaded car is spotted on a railroad 
siding convenient to destination. A 
tractor trailer is driven alongside, and a 
single tank pulled off sideways on to 
the trailer. This is done with a Fitch- 
cmmes mechanism. 

Electric power generated by the trac- 
tor engine operates push atid pull bars 
which move the tank across skid rails be- 
tween flat cars and trailer. The entire 
job takes only five minutes from arrival 
of the truck until its departure. And 
the truck driver can perform the entire 
task alone. 

e And So to Baker’s Bin—The tank is 
then trucked to the bakery and the flour 
contents emptied in the same fashion as 
are the 70-ton tanks. The empty de- 
mountable container is returned to its 
place on the flat car and the process 
repeated for the remaining flour tanks. 

Fitch will lease to bakeries or other 
users the flour tanks and the mechan- 
ism required to move containers from 
flat cars to trucks. Users must buy the 
Airveyor suction apparatus (built by the 
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ODAY’S use of precision indicating instruments at the machines to 

check parts as they are being produced is a thrifty practice and results 
in slashing production costs. Inspection of each piece as it is made, with 
no extra time required, enables the operator to adjust the machine or 
tools before scrap is produced Each operator produces a far higher 
percentage of acceptable parts—good parts which might previously have 
been improperly rejected ore accepted—rejections are reduced—and 


the scrap pile, as such, is eliminated 


Time is saved on the assembly line because every part fits as it should—no 
subassemblies have to be torn down and reassembled Salvage and 


rework time are practically eliminated 


The completed product will be of higher 
quelity, require less service and give more 
years of trouble-free performance 


Spending money for Sheffiela Precisionaires, 
Visual Gages, Multicheks, Dial Indicator 
Snaps, Thredcheks, etc. . . . results in saving 
money by slashing production costs. 
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Repr esentative 


Demonstrate 


these 


and 


instruments _ 
show how they 
can help YOU produce 
high quality Products 


ong tae 
°OMpetitive cost 
basis 


This brick, for example- 


It’s largely ALORCO ALUMINA 


Manufacturers of firebricks brag about 
this fact. “It’s made of Alorco Alumina,” 
they say, in explaining the unusual ability 
of their product to withstand high tem- 
peratures and severe corrosive conditions. 

Makers of other refractory products find Alorco 
Aluminas equally valuable. Spark plug porcelains for 
aircraft engines and other electrical insulators retain 
their high dielectric strength at elevated temperatures. 
They successfully withstand the shock of sudden and 
extreme temperature changes. 

With Alorco Aluminas, faithful reproduction of 
ceramic products is possible. If you'd like samples 
of Alorco Aluminas for trial in your own plant, write 
Avuminum Ore Company, Subsidiary of ALUMINUM 


Company or America, 1935 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19,Pa. 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 


© Clluminad and: Fluorides 


Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa.) for d;,\. 
ing the flour from the’ a. 
their own storage bins. 

@ Selling Points—Besides a substa: 
saving m flour handling costs, | 
cites these advantages of its system 
losses through broken bags, elimina: 

of dirt and lint, improved sanitary « 
ditions since the * ae is not tou 
by hands from the milling process u 

it is baked, elimination of possible t! 
and weight deception. The systen 
said to be useful for any firm needing 
three carloads or more of flour week|y. 

Several demonstration cars and tan} 
now are being built. Later, the c 
pany plans to interest other large usc1s 
of bulk granular commodities such as 
sugar, com meal, and dry chemicals 
e Five Years Old—National Fitch \ 
organized five years ago by National ¢ 
Co., subsidiary of the railroad-own 
Fruit Growers Express Co., and by 
Motor Terminals, Inc., of Cincinnat, 
to lease and operate equipment for « 
ordinated railroad and highway sery- 
ice (BW—Feb.24'40,p28). 

The plan was to capitalize on Fruit 
Growers’ experience in building and 
operating special railroad equipment 
and on the experience of B. F. Fitch, 
Motor Terminals president, in operat 
ing trucks and special demountable 
freight containers for merchandise. 


ROUGH ROAD FOR CREAM 


Bottles of Avoset—the processed 
cream that keeps fresh for a year (BW 
—Dec.26°42,p50)—jolt on a rough-rid- 
ing merry-go-round that simulates the 
motion of travel, while Dr. Frank 
Donaldson, head of California Milk 
Products’ research laboratories at Gus- 
tine, watches. For five days, test bot- 
tles jounce over cams on a spiral track. 
If the fluid shows signs of separating. 
the entire batch is rejected. 
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Hosts Harried 


Hotels, seeking rent in- 
crease, say rising costs imperil 
plant; survey finds guests are 
willing to pay for modernity. 


The nation’s hotels, chained to raths- { THE COOK 


keller prices while costs rise toward 
the roof, have been able to operate 

profitably only because of aesenpaciy WHO FORGOT 
occupancy. 

Foreseeing the approaching end of 
that abnormal demand, they joined last 
month in seeking rent relief on a nation- 
wide basis. The first plea was made to 
the House Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee, considering extension of price 
controls, to which the American Hotels 
Assn. said that whereas the average 60% 
— of normal times was suffi- 
cient to show a profit, the present 40% 
to 70% rise in operating costs has lifted 
the profitable-occupancy requirement to 
80%. 
eNew Yorker 97% Filled—In New L 
York City, where the crowding has been MAGINE a cook assembling and 


acute, conditions at the 2,500-room . 3 s 
Hotel New Yorker are faitly typical. Its blending all the ingredients of a culinary master- 


manager, Frank L. Andrews, who also piece, and forgetting the one element without which 
is public relations chairman of the it must taste flat, insipid and unappealing. Or, 


hotels association, reported present aver- . ° SOAP 
age occupancy at 97%. This compares imagine a manufacturer scrutinizing every feature 


with an average of 65% experienced of a proposed package except the selling element. 
eyen during such periods as the Flush- <i 


ing World Fair. 
: check indicates that 40% of the Perhaps no good cook ever forgets fact that, with all those essentials 


uests are from the armed forces, re- | the salt, but manya groupofhighly _ attended to, the selling power of a 
flecting the great movement of troops | imtelligent executives, while laboring package STILL depends on how the 
eastward—and now westward in a tide | to procureasuccessful package,have _ finished package looks! 
not expected to subside before next | slighted the one element without When Ritchie is called upon to 


April, The same check shows that every | which NO package can help a prod- : +4 bs . 
serviceman accounts for the presence of | uct sell. design a package, Ritchie engineers 


one and a half civilians, on the average. F . and designers integrate all the mul- 
New York and West Coast hotels have They have considered material, tiple and complex factors involved 
experienced the worst crowding, but | Structure, production and cost... to create—at low cost—a function- 
the trend has been general. capacity to protect, dispense and ally efficient package that is also 
¢ Wear Doubled—Nationally, however, | identify the product . .. what sizes pleasingly attractive to the eye! 
income from double occupancy and | and shapes would be most conven- That’s why a Package by Ritchie 
from the renting of more expensive | ient to handle, to stack and display stands out! That’s why a Package by 
rooms, usually unoccupied, has not ma-| ... and have lost sight of the basic Ritchie SELLS! 

terially changed the statistical income 
on a room basis. This has risen only 
from $3.31 in 1939 to $3.94 in 1944.| ——— THE b ESSENTIALS OF A SELLING PACKAGE =~ 


The 50% increase in occupancy a ace ical d ly d 4.1 h 
(60% to 90%) doubles the wear on . It must be practical, and conveniently dis- . It must proclaim the 
furnishings, the loss in china, textiles, Ssied ter eames, pia your product. . 


and silver. Furthermore, it prevents nor- easy to fill or pack. 

mal redecorating, since rooms are not abe Se stack, display. he SS 

out of service for a sufficient time. 2. It must fully protect rable, ATTRACTIVE! 
Thus hotel men express the fear that s 

= will emerge from this boom period 

with plant Fa, deren and with no 

reserves to nce renovation. It is ad- 

mitted that maintenance expenditures W. Cc. and COMPANY 

are running, in dollars, about normal. 8807 Baltimore Avenue, Chicago 17 


But the same amount of money brings Set-Up Paper Boxes « Fibre Cans « Transparent Packages 
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you’ve had to 
sharpen your pencil? | ©: 


739 
fres 

x — ' by 
very realistic business man knows that “some day” costs eN 
will again loom large in holding customers against hungry as 
competition. q That day may be closer than you think... now 14. 
is the time to sharpen that pencil...Start figuring your power . ” 
cost along with your other costs...Ask yourself, “Can I rely 1 
upon an obsolete pre-war power plant to do post-war manu- 269 
facturing?” q Our engineers will gladly work with you or your | = 
engineers in preparing a preliminary survey and estimate. sult 
WOL 
hot 

the 
Modern Power Units by Hendy oa 
Can Help You Reduce Costs C 
Hendy has made important strides during the war in the Powe r by a 
design and manufacture of new medium- and heavy-duty ye 
Diesels, Diesel-electric sets, steam turbines and turbo- a 
generators for use in more than fifty different industries. gen 
Write now for literature describing these new products. on 
o 
Engineered to suit your needs 7; 
EST. 1856 + JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS + SUNNYVALE, CALIF. def 
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3 way 
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50% to 80% less in labor and mate- 


rials. 

e Seek Tax Concession—Hence, the 
hotel men say, they are paying taxes on 
“false profits,” on a figure which in 
reality represents the liquidation of in- 
yestment. They propose, as a remedy, 
tax concessions that will permit the crea- 
tion of a reserve for deferred mainte- 
nance, under agreement to spend it for 
that purpose within five years. 

Nationwide, the rehabilitation is esti- 

mated to require $300,000,000. The 
hotels point also to the need for ob- 
taining elsewhere the $10,000,000 they 
estimate they will lose annually by 
elimination of ‘service charges on inter- 
state telephone calls. 
e Consider New Services—Along witli 
these anxieties for tomorrow, hotel men 
are giving thought to the better world 
that travelers will expect. The New 
Yorker has been exploring its guests’ 
preferences among the various improve- 
ments promised postwar, and found that 
a majority would be willing to pay more 
for up-to-the-minute modernity. 

A 25% return from a questioning 
booklet mailed to 70,000 credit card 
holders elicited the information that 
71.2% want television sets in each 
room as soon as practicable, and 75% 
would be willing to pay more for an air- 
conditioned room. 

The efficiency-type, one-room apart- 

ment, with a combination bed and dav- 
enport, enabling day use as office or sit- 
ting room, won a bare majority, but 
73% would pay a premium for the 
freshness and variety of foods obtainable 
by using air transportation. 
e No ts for Women—Floors exclu- 
sively for women were regarded as an 
altogether unnecessary refinement, only 
14.8% favoring their establishment. A 
third of the travelers want nursemaid 
service and playrooms for children. 

The airlines will be the first choice of 
26% of the New Yorker’s postwar 
guests, and of these 24.6% said they 
would stay longer in a hotel as the re- 
sult of time saved; 12% said air travel 
would eliminate an overnight stop at a 
hotel. The railroads will obtain 45% of 
the & eporye trafic, the survey indi- 
cated, and private motorcars will carry 
11%. 


Overnight laundry service is in almost 
unanimous demand, as is one-hour 


pressing service. Good lighting, for 


reading in bed, in easy chairs, or any- 
where else that occasion suggests, is a 
general request. Room delivery of their 
hometown newspapers is requested by 
56%. 

Andrews said the enumeration of 
definite wants was sufficiently impressive 
to warrant every effort to meet them 
when the renovating program gets under 


way. 
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T will pay you to get in touch with us 

at once, if you need fence to protect 
your plant. We can probably supply you. 
And we'll be glad to have our factory- 
trained engineers help you select the 
proper type of Cyclone Fence, gates, 
wire mesh barriers or window guards. 
Free estimate—with no obligation to you. 

Long recognized as the leader in pro 
erty protection fence, tough, sturdy 
Cyclone has many advantages. It is built 
by experts to give long and satisfactory 
service, with special features that put 
Cyclone in a class by itself. 


You will find in our big, 32-page book 
on U-S-S Cyclone Fence a wealth of 
useful information about fence and other 
property safeguards. Describes 14 differ- 
ent kinds of fence. Crammed with illus- 
trations, facts and specifications. Whether 
you require a few feet of fence or several 
miles of it, you need this valuable book. 
We suggest you mail the coupon now 
for a free copy. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPARY) 
Waukegan, Illinois - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


We'll send 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr, 475 

our free, 32-page bock on fence. 
It’s full facts, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before 
fence for your property, get the 


specifications, illustrations. 
choose any 
about Cyclone. 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 
RESOURCES 


. . . . . . aan 558.497,.656.48 
es: » -e. db ceteiten ea 267.833,208.54 
+ « « «  § 826,330,865.02 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
guaranteed ......+ + + «+ + +  #£2,608,100,476.24 
253,873.771.17 
105,462,204.91 
6.092.600.00 
$31.247,699.05 
14,889,953.31 


24.794,172.84 
428,803.29 


10.525.975.93 
104,319.59 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . « « «© + « + $4,781,850,841.35 
LIABILITIES 


(8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000.000.00 


227,424.328.14 
8.741,302.60 


'$2,702,438,180.02) 


p  4,-522.553,863.90 
1,820,115,683.88 . 


° 10.757,753.22 
. 3,825,.766.46 
° 8,547,827.03 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . .. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . « « « $4,781,850,841.35 © 


*® Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. rred 
to extent of and retireble at issue price and asnsued dividends. enn 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


A Torin 


Ch 


“As this bank publishes its eighty-second semi- 
annual statement of condition, it is appropriate 
to observe that the friendly patronage of millions 
of customers is at the very root of its growth 
and strength. 

“These customers, including millions of men 
and women as well as business concerns, both large and small, 
constitute a fortune in friends . . . an asset which can never be 
evaluated. For the dollar resources of this bank—as with any 
other business institution in this nation of free enterprise—have 
as their most important bulwark that intangible factor known 
as customer goodwill.” —L. M. GIANNINI, President. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSV33 ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Main offices in the two reserve cities of Californias — San Francisco and Les Angeles 


CALIFORNIA’S STATEWIDE BANK 


“Thar She Blows’ 


Four nations have a vital 
interest in future developments 
in the world’s whaling industry. 
Norway seeks Axis vessels. 


When the 14,000-ton Norweg 
whaler Sir James Clark Ross left Ca 
town last week bound for the U. s 
with 145,000 bbl. of whale oil aboa 
it marked resumption of Antarctic op 
ations of an industry in which at lc 
two of the United Nations (Britain a 
Norway) and two enemy nations (G: 
many and Japan) have a vital postw.: 
interest. 

e First Since 1940—The vessel was tli 
first whaler to brave the Antarctic sinc< 
1940, when war halted operations the: 
It had been in the rich Antarctic wha! 
ing atea since last October. The cargo 
will be divided between the U. S. and 
Europe. 

News of the vessel’s departure from 

Capetown touched off discussion of 
what may happen to the world’s whal 
ing industry after the war. No one be- 
lieved the industry would undergo such 
a revolutionary change as rocked it after 
the Civit War when petroleum largely 
replaced whale oil for lighting and all 
but destroyed a thriving industry which 
had contributed substantially to the na- 
tion’s economy from Colonial days. But 
changes were expected. The role of 
Germany and Japan surely will be re- 
stricted, that of Norway and Britain 
probably enlarged. 
e U. S. Stake Is Small—At present there 
is only one whaling station in this coun- 
try, that of the San Francisco Seca 
Products Co., located six miles south 
of Eureka, Calif., at the little commun- 
ity of Fields Landing, Calif., on Hum- 
boldt Bay. 

To Norway, however, the future of 
whaling is of primary concern. That 
country’s whaling fleet is virtually idle. 
Many vessels were sunk by the Ger- 
mans, and Norway hopes to obtain od 
tial reparation by taking over the whal- 
ing industry of the Reich and Japan. 
A decade ago, Norway controlled two- 
thirds of the world’s whaling, but Ger- 
man and Japanese competition had re- 
duced that country’s share to about one- 
third before the war began. Since then 
the Nazis sank some of the Norwegian 
ships, took over others, and the Japa- 
nese intensified their whale hunting 
in the Antarctic and Pacific until the 
sealanes were closed to them. 

e Techniques Change—For years, the 
Norwegians dominated the whaling in- 
dustry. It was Svend Foyn, a Norwe- 
gian, who revolutionized it by means of 
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inventions that made it possible to util- 
ize the seamonsters of the finwhale 
family which whalers of olden times did 
not even attempt to catch. Bom in 
1809, Foyn was active in whaling for 
more than half a century. He died in 
1894. 

Under Foyn’s leadership rowing 
boats, from which the whale formerly 
were attacked with hand harpoons or 
lances, were replaced by larger boats 
from which the animal is shot and killed 
with grenade harpoons. He established 
factories on shore to which the captured 
whales were towed and utilized. In the 
earlier days of whaling, the practice 
had been to “try” the whale meat 
aboard ships, which sometimes re- 
mained at sea several years. 

Towing is now employed wherever 
modern whaling is carried on, but in 
certain fields large steamers, or motor- 
ships, are used as “floating factories” 


SIDE VIEW ONLY 


Standard equipment for more than 80 
years, the caboose cupola (above)— 
the freight conductor’s watchtower— 
is fast yielding to the bay window (be- 
low). Reason: The cupola has out- 
lived its usefulness with the increase 
in height of freight cars, no longer 
affords visibility. The change has sen- 
timental ‘significance for Chicago & 
North Western which claims it intro- 
duced the cupola in 1863. A con- 
ductor took advantage of an acciden- 
tal hole in a caboose’s roof, rigged a 
seat, watched over the train in com- 
fort, sold the idea of an elevated en- 
closure to a shop superintendent 
when he got back from his run. 
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Adds EXTRA PULL 


to your “Caterpillar” Tractor 


“Caterpillar” in a tractor means work ability and 
tremendous drawbar pull. A Hyster winch on a 
“Caterpillar” adds more power to pull —50% to 
80% more drawbar capacity—an unbeatable 
combination for the tough jobs. 

Hyster Company produces a complete line of 
tractor equipment for “Caterpillar” track-type 
tractors; winches, donkeys, yarders, cranes, sul- 
kies, logging atches. 

Hyster bas specialized in Caterpillar” equip- 
ment since 1929. Hyster is the world’s largest 
maker of tractor winches. 

This means that the same high standards of 
precision engineering, enduring quality and rug- 
ged performance that characterizes “Caterpillars” 
also are basic features of Hyster products. 

It means, also, that more than 300 “Caterpillar” 
distributors and dealers throughout the world 
sell and service Hyster tractor equipment. 

There is a “Caterpillar” distributor or dealer 
near you. Ask him about the “Caterpillar” -Hyster 
combination best suited for your work. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


Portland 12, Oregon Peoria 3, Iinois 


World’s largest manufacturer of Tractor Winches. 
Builders af Hyster Industrie! Trucks. 
Service Offices in principal world cities. 


Pioneers in Materials Handling Equipment 


lus 
Power Pile 4 
wing 


are mace. 
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Publicize your dealer...as well as 
your product. Personalized Decal 
dealer signs that include your dealer's 
name will get your messages up...on 
valuable space...and keep them up! 
Personalizing of Meyercord Decal 
Dealer Signs is done in the process 
of manufacture by special Meyercord 
methods. We deliver the signs with 
dealers’ names printed on them, ready 
for instant application. They can be 
produced in any size, colors or de- 
signs. They’re durable, washable and 
amazingly inexpensive! Investigate 
this tested type of dealer identification 
and cooperation right now... for post- 
war promotion! Address Dept. 2-7. 


Photo of Tip-Top Bread 
Personalized Dealer Sign 
courtesy Ward Baking Co. 


Say War Sounds... 
aud Reefs Them 


THE MEYERCORD Co. 


Werld’s Largest Decalcomania Manulecturers 


$323 WEST LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO 44, ILLEINOTS 


which take the place of the shore stat:on, 
The ramp of the Navy’s LST invasion 
vessels probably was inspired by tlicse 
floating factories, for back in 1925 t)iey 
were aye equipped with a hauling 
slipway, which greatly facilitated h.\/- 
ing whales aboard to be flensed and 
posed of there. Use of these larger w 
ing vessels has spurred the Norwegian 
development of pelagic or open sea w)):). 
ing, which has proved to be more 
munerative than earlier methods. Until 
1925 Norwegian whaling in Antarc! 
waters was entirely dependent on con- 
cessions granted by British authorit 
but the new developments have 1 
cally changed this. Capt. C. A. Lars: 
Norwegian whaler and explorer, was 
chiefly responsible for the discovery of 
the productive whaling fields in thie 
Antarctic. Previously, whaling was con- 
centrated in the North Atlantic, in tlic 
vicinity of Spitsbergen, Iceland, Grecn- 
land, and the Bay of Biscay. 

e Antarctic Chief Field—The Antarctic 
became the most productive field after 
the turn of the century. In the 1935-36 
season, whale oil output in that region 
totaled 2,436,338 bbl., while 434,779 
bbl. were produced in all other areas 
combined. 

No production statistics are available 
for the war years, but in the 1938-39 
season whalers of the British Empire 
and Norway ran neck and neck for top 
position. While British production was 
897,741 bbl. of oils as compared to Nor- 
way’s 853,867, the latter had a slight 
edge on the number of whales caught 
(11,871 to 11,336). 

@ Oil Used by Industry—While whale 
meat is used for food in some coun- 
tries, the chief commercial product of 
whaling is oil. Low-grade whale oil is 
used in quenching baths for heat-treat- 
ing steel, and in lubricating oils. Better 
grades are used in the manufacture of 
soaps and candles, for preparing textile 
fibers for spinning, and for treating 
leather. Sperm oil is particularly valu- 
able for lubricating precision instru- 
ments, such as watches, because it is 
not influenced by variations in tem- 
perature and does not oxidize. Sperm 
oil also is used as a base for high- 
trade face creams, and ambergris, 
Sound in some sperm whales, is valued 
as a fixative for rich perfumes. Whale- 
bone is extensively used for products 
where great flexibility and elasticity are 
required. 

e 15-Ton Tenderloin—Increase in whal- 
ing activities by the Japanese in recent 
years has been to obtain whale meat for 
food. With meats scarce and rationed 
in the U. S. whale meat has been sold 
in this country for human consumption, 
a factor that has accelerated operations 
by the California Whaling Company. 
Some large whales yield a tenderloin 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR FACTS 


about our Used Machines 


The value of a used Acme-Gridley Auto- 
‘ matic as a production machine depends 
not on its catalog description, but on what 
it can turn out today. 

For the facts, look to the men who de- 
sign, build and tool these machines. They 
really know. 

They can tell you if the “surplus” 
machine you might think of buying has 


new, must come back to you through 
production. 

So, we urge you to seek competent 
advice before buying. Then buy a used 
Acme-Gridley only if both investment 
and productivity compare favorably with 
a new machine. Buy only machines that 
will improve your position, by cutting 


costs, in the highly competitive markets 


been overworked or under-cared for. And _ that are ahead. 

whether it is a good buy at the reduced ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and 

4 : CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 

price, or at any price. 

maintain accuracy at the high- 

est spindle speeds and fastest 
feeds modern cutting tools 


con withstand. 


It pays to remember that the pur- 


chase price of any machine tool, old or 


A CASE OF 
COST REDUCTION 


7 
Sketch indicates the variety of shaft work 
that can be done with one set of tools, on 
the standard Acme-Gridley Bar Automatic. 
This means money saved in tool investment 
and time saved in set-up—lowest production 
cost with high precision and concentricity. 


THE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 


170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Aircraft Products Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 


The Beryllium Corp. of Pa. 


Buehler Tank & Welding 
Works, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Continental Electric Co. 
Geneva, Il. 
Cruver Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, II). 
The Daybrook Hydraulic 
Corp., Bowling Green, Ohio 
Dielectric Products Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Doelcam Co. 
West Newton, Mass. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
Vascoloy - Ramet  Corp., 
Waukegan, Ill. 
Flexitalic Gasket Co, 
Camden, N. J. 
Fram Corp. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


The General Detroit Corp. 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


Muhlenberg Tewnship, Pa. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 


General Floorcraft Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

General Textile Mills, Inc., 
Carbondale, Pa. 

Hamilton Radio Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

The Joseph & Feiss Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Keystone Drawn Steel Co, 
Spring City, Pa. 

Komp Equipment Co. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Lambert Meter Co. 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Lewis-Shepard Co. 
Watertown, Mass. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Aurora, Il. 

National Formetal Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

U. S. Naval Drydocks 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Oedeckerk & Ludwig 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Pan-Electronics Laboratories, 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga, 

Publix Metal Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Radio Steel & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Hagerstown, N. Y. 

Rochester Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Schlosser Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Earl Sherman & Co. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Stile-Craft Manufacturers 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Taco Heaters, Inc. 
Providence, R. I. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Triplex Screw Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

United States Rubber Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Western Electric Co., Inc. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

D. Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
South Norfolk, Va. 


aritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- 


duction announced prior to this new list 


iT be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


about 25 feet thick and weighing more 
than 15 tons, the equivalent of 125 
head of beef cattle. Incidentally, eve: 
bit of a whale is used at the Fields Land- 
ing plant. 

All of the blubber, tongue, organs, 
meat, bones, and even the guano are 
processed. Choice cuts of the meat 
to market for human consumption, the 
inferior pieces to dog food factories. 
The liver is utilized as food for fish 
in hatcheries. Bones and guano are 
sold for fertilizer. Recent research on 
vitamins and pe a ap from 
the various organs of whales is pe 
to develop oe products for whaling 
stations. 

Catch Towed to Port—West Coast 
whalers operate between Point Areans, 
Calif., to the Oregon line. The whaler 
Gleaner, a 140-ton vessel, is equipped 
with a powerful Svend Foyn gun on its 
bow. This gun hurls a 135-Ib. exploding 
harpoon about 100 ft. Captured whales 
are towed to Fields Landing, where they 


are butchered and cooked by a land 
crew of —— 30 men. 

R tions set up by the interna- 
Pha g whaling treaty Sesion that a 
whale taken by a killer boat must be 
ashore and completely processed within 
36 hours after the Su As a conserva- 
tion measure, the treaty alsoe prohibits 
the taking of whales less than minimum 
lengths prescribed for the different spe- 
cies, taking cows when they are accom- 
panied by calves, and operating longer 
than six consecutive months in any 


one year. 


CITRUS WASTE ALCOHOL 


Two byproducts plants of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange (Sun- 
kist) have developed a process for ex- 
tracting molasses from citrus fruit and 
are turning the molasses into industrial 
alcohol for war use. 

The process was the outgrowth of a 
waste-disposal problem. t more 


than 100 byproducts have been ¢. 
tracted from citrus fruit (BW—Jy, 
3'44,p54), the pulpy residue is final} 

ueezed for drying into cattle fee 

e liquor that came out was the prob. 
lem; it could not be turned into sewer 
and when piped to a distant field, t 
dry away, it was offensive and brought 
complaints. 

A ton of fruit yields 25 Ib. to 30 }p, 
of juice, with about 35% fermentable 
sugar content; when the byproduct fac. 
tories are busy, the volume is large, 
though not in comparison to sugar cane 
molasses. Costs have not yet been 
worked out for the process, but it js 
believed to yield a modest profit in alco. 
hol sales; a nuisance is abolished. After 
the war, the molasses can probably be 
added to the cattle feed. 

Profit ultimately adds something to 
the money received by the orange 
grower for his fruit. Last year the by. 
products business ran to around $12. 
000,000 gross sales, Once a year the 
profits are figured up and divided among 
growers according to the amount of 
fruit they have marketed through Sun. 
kist. 

Sunkist has 102 byproducts, ranging 
from concentrated citrus juices, essen- 
tial oils, tartaric acid and pectin, down 
through various grades of pectate pulp. 


BEET SUGAR PICKS UP 


Beet sugar supplies this winter will be 
larger than expected but still will fall 
below the ten-year average. Dept. of 
Agriculture figures for July predict a 
harvest from 715,000 acres, compared 
with 558,000 last year and a ten-year 
average of 808,000. 

Because tonnage per acre is higher, 

beets may furnish 1,300,000 tons of 
sugar this winter and next spring, com- 
pared with 985,000 tons for the current 
year. 
Beet farmers, heretofore organized on 
a regional basis, met recently in De- 
troit for the first time as a unified body, 
the National Beet Growers Federation. 
Chief business was a warning to the 
government that the only sure way to 
expect a bigger crop in 1946—when 
sugar probably will still be in great de- 
mand (BW-—Jun.16'45,p41)—is to in- 
crease the price of beets from the pres- 
ent average of $12.50 a ton. Efforts are 
being made to raise the sugar beet 
subsidy (currently 124¢ per 100 Ib.) to 
take care of rising costs. 

Higher prices for crops that require 
less labor than beets have attracted the 
sugar producers, but government efforts 
to provide prisoner-of-war and other 
labor has offset this trend somewhat. 
About 80% of the sugar beet processors 
are expected to operate this fall, only 
slightly more than in 1944. 
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This Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor—in the Hazel-Atlas 
plant in Wheeling, West Virginia— is approximately 
12 ft. high, 6 ft.wide, and 31 ft. long. In other words, 
though requiring only 186 sq. ft. of floor space, 
the conveyor provides 4836 additional sq. ft. of con- 
tinuous-processing tray space within the machine. 

Taking the output of four Dewey & Almy rubber- 
depositing machines, after the flowed-in gaskets have 
been applied, this Greer Conveyor processes the jar 
tops while in motion—eliminating the need of set- 
ting them aside to be cured. Maximum production 
is better than 25,000 jar tops per hour. 

On the Greer Multi-Tier Conveyor, products can 
be conveyed as long as processing is required. This 
continuous production nets important economies. 


Because of the unique construction of the Greer Con- 
veyor, overhead areas in your plant can be utilized. 
These Conveyors are readily designed to run through 
two or even three stories. The loading and unload- 
ing of the machine are usually automatic. 

Today you will find Greer Multi-Tier Conveyors 
continuously processing candy, cookies, bread, fruit 
bars, shoe paste, floor wax, as well as a rubber com- 
pound. If you are laying out a new plant or are 
cramped for floor space, write at once for free Book- 
let W-7 giving complete information on the Greer 
Multi-Tier Conveyor.— 

J. W. Greer Company, 
119 Windsor Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Consumer Credit Battle Impend; 


Banks and insurance companies weld alliance to challeng 
finance companies and their subsidiaries, particularly in the auto 
field. Car dealer opposition may prove to be formidable. 


When the big consumer credit financ- 
ing houses moved into the imsurance 
field, they probably never dreamed that 
the insurance trade might some day 
decide to strike back. Much less, prob- 
ably, did they dream of an alliance 
between the insurance companies and 
the commercial banks, their arch-rivals. 

That both cventualitics have come 
to pass is strongly indicated by the 
“Bank and Agent Auto Plan,” which 
has just been worked out by the banks 
and the insurance trade jointly. 

@A Sizable Prize—What is at stake 
may be judged in terms of the prewar 
business done by the insurance sub- 
sidiaries of the finance companies. It is 
estimated that until the war did away 
with about 90% of the normal auto- 


financing business, those  subsidian, 
were collecting revenues of some $6(). 
000,000 a year. 

The attractions of cooperation },. 
tween local insurance agents and the; 
neighborhood banks were first serious 
brought to the agents’ attention jy: 
fall by a Chicago banker, at a conve; 
tion of the National Assn. of Insurang 
Agents. The agents and the many jn. 
surance company executives presen: 
were quick to realize that such cooper 
tion probably represented their bes 
opportunity for a concerted postwa 
drive to regain some of the businc 
they.had lost to the insurance subsidiz. 
ries of the financing companies. 
© Outside, Looking In—As things stan 


now, the average agent, though he ma 


Graybar Specialists in 86 principal 
cities are qualified to show you how 
you can effect substantial savings in 
your business—large or small—with 
a 'Teletalk Intercommunication System. 


By giving instant voice-to-voice con- 
tact with other key individuals or 
departments in your organization, 
Teletalk conserves man-hours, energy, 
and effort; cuts waste motion, elim- 
inates confusion, needless dictation 
and interoffice running around. It 
quickly pays for itself by these sav- 
ings... brings new speed and effi- 
ciency to your office or plant operation. 


Call up your local Graybar house and 
have a trained specialist call on you. 
He can appraise your specific needs 
and suggest the exact ‘Teletalk in- 


stallation to give you the greatest 
savings. Look up your Graybar house 
in your classified telephone book. 


REICHSBANK: CLOSED ON ACCOUNT OF VICTORY 


Symbolic of Germany’s economic chaos is the heap of rubble near the 
Potsdamer Platz—all that’s left physically of Berlin’s famous Reichsbank. Oncc 
one of the world’s vital money centers, the bank under the Nazi regim¢ 
housed a monetary juggling team that bewildered conquered nations, left them 
holding the bag (empty) when the act collapsed. And whether or not th: 
Reichsbank gets a new lease on life is undoubtedly among important topic: 
—along with Germany's rebuilding in order to pay reparations—being discuss¢¢ 
a few miles away by the Big Thtce, Truman, Churchill, and Stalin. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 


Offices in Over 80 
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@ sute could use a Teletalk on this 
balcony, mumbled Juliet, straining her ears 


A y Clear, instant vyoice-to-voice contact with other key in- 
dividuals or departments in your business is the priceless 


wie MW MOY, 
awa Yau — 


boon you get from a Teletalk Intercommunication System. 


You simply flip a handy key at your elbow (several at 
ion be. : > ay te once, if desired)... and give or receive information’ or 
wth y Am. Ve instructions without leaving your desk ... without delay 
ion hae * or error or needless running around. 
calle Teletalk stretches your productive working hours, con- 
any in. y serves irreplaceable time and energy, steps up the effi- 
Present BS ciency of your operation all along the line. The moderate 
ic “hee first cost of the installation is absorbed—and fast!—by 
Dostwa: , savings; after that, Teletalk’s many benefits are perma- 
using: nently yours for the trifling operating cost (from your 
ubsidiz lighting circuit). 

‘ Stan There is a Teletalk System ideally suited to your needs, 
1¢ ma 


whether your business occupies a two-office suite or a ten- 
= D acre plant...in either case, Teletalk’s economies and 
advantages are decidedly worth while. Your local distrib- 
utor will gladly appraise your needs and suggest the best 
installation for you. Look him up in your classified tele- 
phone book; if he is not listed, write us direct. 


{i 


mG a 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of pm na he “Ft t 
Western Electric Company, In- peep re eng r~ 
corporeted, and American Tele- pe Hwa —=<4 cle 
a tores, ries, buildings, 
, the Phone and Telegraph Company. 8 : ae ae ings 
Onc “WHERE TO BUY IT” 
: 
ae UTS ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS ners mares SS. WC. 
gine FRanklin 2122 
| AKRON am \\ 
them 


“IWEBSTERM ELECTRIC 


1945 "Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation 


TOMORROW’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
"MUS T” 


Internal combustion engines—gasoline 
and Diesel—have been called upon for 
service “beyond the normal call of duty” 
during the world conflict. 


Straight mineral oils could never have 
done the job. Uncle Sam’s experts recog- 
nized that fact long ago, and wisely 
prescribed Heavy-Duty oils, which met 
the gruelling tests and stood up under 
roughest usage. Treated oils were thus 
recognized officially, and in tomorrow’s 
industrial life will be demanded generally 
for their longer, better service. 


Houghton is a pioneer in scientific 
treatment of lubricants, its record dating 
back many years. Now we offer a line of 
VITAL “Heavy-Duty” Oils, made of 
selected oxidation-resistant base stocks, 
fortified by detergent-type additives 
which assure scouring action, stability 


and freedom from bearing corrosion. 


There are many places in your plant for 
these oils, which are now available in 
SAE grades 10 to 50. For descriptive 
leaflet and costs, write E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


OTHER HOUGHTON 
FORTIFIED LUBRICANTS 


STA-PUT MACHINE OILS 
HYDRO-DRIVE HYDRAULIC OILS 
VITAL E. P. GEAR OILS 
WORM GEAR OILS 
VITAL DIESEL OILS 
HI-TEMP OILS 
SPINDLE OILS 
BALL & ROLLER BEARING LUBES 
ROCK DRILL LUBES 


and a host of specialized oils and greases 
for industrial needs. 


Moughtons Vavay, HD. OZ 


be a big success in writing all othe 
forms of insurance in his neighbor ood, 
seldom gets a chance to write any :nsy;. 
ance on the new cars sold locally op 
the instalment plan. 

Such business is invariably inc|uded 
in the “financing package” arranged fo; 
the buyer by tee dealer, throug! the 
financing company which is refinancing 
the time sale of the car. And it the 
dealer, generally, who collects the com. 
mission. 

The companies that have thus been 
frozen out obviously haven't liked the 
setup any more than their agents have. 
@ Formula Evolved—Once the idea had 
been planted, leading insurance co npa- 
nies, various agent groups, the Ameri. 
can Bankers Assn., and others started 
work on a plan for financing automo. 
biles that would provide some bencfits 
for themselves. They have hit on a 
formula, and postwar automobile buy. 
ers, according to the group, can now 
look forward to financing purchases 
through their local bank or insurance 
agent at a lower cost than ever before. 

Under the new plan, a future buyer 

of a new car will first visit the dealer 
and choose the model. Then he can 
apply to his insurance agent who, pro- 
vided the buyer’s credit is good, will 
thereafter be more than pleased to han- 
dle, at no added costs, all the details 
incident to arranging for a bank loan 
to pay for the car and for the complete 
insurance protection the car must carry 
until the loan has been paid up. 
e Buyer May Choose—In handling his 
purchase in this manner, moreover, the 
new car buyer may name the bank he 
desires to do the financing. Also, should 
he prefer to arrange personally for a 
bank to finance a new car purchase, he 
can direct the placing of the insurance 
with the local agent of his choice. 

Since this agreement was reached, 

many prominent insurance companics 
have been busily urging their agents 
throughout the country to contact im- 
mediately the banks in their community 
interested in consumer financing. 
e A.B.A. Manual—The American Bank- 
ers Assn., as its contribution, will soon 
issue a bank manual which will contain 
complete details of the bank-agent plan. 
A nationally known insurance company, 
also, will soon have ready for local show- 
ing a motion picture illustrating the 
new plan in action. All national and 
State insurance agent associations are 
about to distribute material to familiar- 
ize their members with each step re 
quired under the new setup. 

Local bank and insurance agents have 
been busy, too. Last April, the Rhode 
Island agents association, for exampk, 
published details of a joint agreement 
they had reached with Providence’s In- 
dustrial Trust Co. All Rhode Island 
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~ . Norton Has a 
ave. ° 

had Complete Line to Choose From 
npa- . 

N some types of jobs Norton Open 
ted Structure Grinding Wheels are making 
/MO- ; spectacular records — especially where stock 
efits oi removal is heavy, where contact is broad, or 
ma where extra coolness of cut is essential. And 
buy- the completeness of the Norton line of Open 
now Structure wheels makes it possible to meet a 
wide variety of conditions. 


1aSes 
ance ‘ : 
fore. pan Norton Open Structure wheels range in size 
uver : Ale te from tiny internals to diameters as large as 
aler . 0 gin OES 24”—and include all popular segment shapes. 
can ahs Basia D8 So They are available in three types of Alundum 
pro- aa Eee ig abrasive, and in Crystolon abrasive for grind- 
will = seen ing carbide tools. 

nen oy meets Let a Norton abrasive engineer study your 
tails ‘ ° as . A 

lies yy ze grinding jobs and specify Open Structure for 
slete ie those on which they can save you time and 
ra ; money. 


h; NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


"the Distributors in All 
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Never Junp from the 13th Floor! 


It’s bad luck! And, besides, there’s 
a better way to escape from the 
headaches that plague the man- 
ager of a wartime office. Yes, 
you've got too many people—too 
little equipment—too little space. 
But there is a pleasant character 
who knows the way out of such 
tangles. He's none other than— 


ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 


So stay put and ask him to come 
and see you. Ask him to straighten 


out your office tangles. Even though 
he can’t now get the equipment he ° 
might recommend, he still should 
come through with some slick 
suggestions for easing your bur- 
dens. There’s no charge, of course, 
for his services. 


Send for “Mr. Expediter’’. And ask 
him for a copy of his illuminating 
book, “Office Planning’’. Just call 
your local Art Metal branch or 
dealer, of write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of ~ 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


: *WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


#a subsidiary company 


= 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


( Neral 


Jamestown. New York | 
U.S.A. 


banks have since been invited tc join 
e Getting Ready—St. Louis and A?\int; 
are among the cities, and Virginia an; 
Oregon among the states in whic\) the 
owe is ready to get under way, once 

troit is producing sufficient ca; 
Florida and Georgia areas outside A}. 
lanta are now being similarly organized, 
and Tennessee is expected to folloy 
soon. 

Such prominent trade interests as the 
American Insurance, the Firemen 
Fund, and the Commercial Union. 
Ocean groups are conducting advertising 
campaigns extolling merits of the plan. 
Smaller units in the automobile insyr. 
ance underwriting field have also been 
showing definite interest in the plan, 
e Dealer Opposition—How | successfu! 
this campaign will be zemains to be 
seen. It could involve some 9,000 banks 
(that many A.B.A. members are plan- 
ning to engage in direct automobile 
financing). Undoubtedly, there will be 
resistance by some local car dealers who 
are accustomed to handling their financ- 
ing through “foreign” financing compa- 
nies and who won’t wish to lose the 
insurance commissions they have been 
collecting. 3 

Many believe that the consequences 
of local dealer opposition should not be 
minimized. If the demand for cars in 
the postwar period is as heavy as now 
expected, a seller’s market is in prospect 
for some time. Therefore the dealer 
may be able to dictate the source of 
any financing required by his cus- 
tomers, which means, obviously, that he 
will favor the connection most familiar 
to him provided the terms are reason- 
ably favorable. 
© Other Possibilities—Bank participation 
in the plan may not be as heavy as now 
seems indicated. Many banks have been 
in the habit of purchasing dealer paper 
in the past and may soon decide this is 
an easier way to participate in the auto- 
mobile boom than via loans requiring 
supervision and individual instalment 
accounts. 

Some followers of the consumer 
financing situation, moreover, have the 
feeling that proponents’ claims that 
the bank-agent plan will be less costly 
for new car purchasers are based on 
such questionable factors as (1) the pre- 
war charges made by the financing com- 
panies, even though some of these 
companies have already indicated that 
rates will be drastically reduced, and 
(2) the presumption that a bank can 
always provide Sees rates than an in- 
dustry which of necessity must often 
substantialige bolster its capital with the 
woceeds of bank loans in order to 
nance its own lending business. 

e No One Is Talking—How low the 
finance companies or the banks are pre- 
pared to adjust their rates during the 
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twar battle is anybody’s guess. No 
one is talking, obviously, and the final 
details of their automobile financing 
plans won’t be published, one may be 
certain, until each is sure of its com- 
petitive position. 

However, the financing companies, 

just like their competitors, have been 
hard at work. For example, Commer- 
cial Credit Co., a eg x oe ga 
ring to acquire $12,500, oO 
ag ‘tal “(Bw —Jun.16'45,p69) 
through the sale of preferred stock at a 
cost lower than the rates it paid for 
bank loans back in the 1920's. 
e Deal With Prudential—As an offset to 
the bank-agent plan, moreover, Com- 
mercial Credit has just announced the 
completion of certain arrangements it 
has long been working out with Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America. Under 
this deal, life coverage will hereafter be 
made available to those who finance 
purchases of automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, and other 
consumer goods through Commercial 
Credit. 

This new plan will protect a purchas- 

er’s family against repossession of the 
item purchased on time in case the 
breadwinner dies during the life of the 
contract. Likewise, it relieves the finance 
company of considerable trouble (and 
often bad publicity). 
e Ace in the Hole—A number of the big 
finance companies have another ace in 
the hole when it comes to combating 
bank competition (BW —Dec.2’44,p70). 
They are well aware that they have 
been profitable clients for. many insti- 
tutions in the past and, from reports, 
they are not hesitating to use this factor 
in fighting the new competition. 

In fact, according to one usually re- 
liable source close to the banking aes 
ness, one of the leading consumer 
finance companies recently served no- 
tice on its depositaries that, if they 
went into its section of the banking 
field, the financing company’s account 
would be immediately closed. More- 
over, several former depositaries have 
already learned to their sorrow how 
vigorously the company intends to ob- 
serve its new policy. 


RISK DISCRIMINATION? 


The current trend towards state race 
discrimination laws is reported to have 
made some automobile insurance com- 
panies a bit jittery over the possibility 
that charges of discrimination will be 
leveled against them by Negroes. 

Normally only some 20% of Negroes’ 
applications for car coverage are ap- 
proved. Fire companies, however, 
aren’t so disturbed. have a better 
“out” as property onal by Negroes is 
often a poor fire risk. 
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ENGINEERING ’* AND SELLING 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


7. natural for you to seek the best engineering talent 
to design and build the finest product, just as you seek to 
employ the highest type of sales organization and the best 
cdvertising practice. 

Gaylord scientific packaging is a vital aid to all of these 
functions of your business. The extra protection built into 
every Gaylord corrugated and solid fibre container assures 
safe, economical delivery of your product to the decler 
and consumer. 

It will pay you in many ways to utilize the “plus values” 
inherent in every application of Gaylord scientific packag- 
ing. For better shipping containers that lead to increased 
soles and profits, stronger, longer lasting moterials, and 
finer, more brilliant color printing, decide to let Gaylord 
work with you. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW x 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES . FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Houston « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas ¢ Jacksonville « Columbus ¢ Tampa ¢ Fort Worth « Detroit « Des 
Moines ¢ Cincinnati e Oklahoma City ¢ Portland ¢ Chattanooga « St. Louis 
Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis « Milwaukee « Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 


HARD WORK 
AHEAD! 


Most of us look forward to 
a period of hard work and 
prosperity, yet no wise 
man thinks the job ahead 
will be easy.During the 
er half-century America 

as come through two 
world wars. Yet such has 
been our strength and 
energy and resource that 
we have emerged from 
each of them better, 
stronger, wiser. 


One of the factors in our 
Nation’s successful dealing 
with these crises has been 
the readiness and the abil- 
ity of our financial houses 
in helping to build and 
support our productive 
machinery. Capital to 
finance a sound business or 
industry has always been 
available, thanks to the 
practice of our financial in- 
one of sharing in the 

a Sete problems of our 

ustrial organizations. 


In the days ahead, all of 
the financial wisdom, ex- 
perience and resources of 
the nation will be at the 
service of business and in- 
dustry. It may be that 
your special problem is one 
of reorganization or refi- 
nancing. Whatever the 

roblem, a Partner of 
aiiiasioe & Weeks can 
help you. He is as near to 
you as your telephone. 
Consultation involves no 
obligation and is strictly 
conf:dential. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since :SS8S—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


Plan Reborn 


Santa Fe’s 30-year dream 
of entry into St. Louis is revived. 
Route would use existing tracks 
of Alton and C., B. & Q. 


One of the most vitriolic railroad 
scraps in many years appears to be in 
the making, following announcement 
last week that the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry. has revived its 30-year-old 
plan for right of way into St. Louis from 
its present main-line station at Kansas 


= 

e Would Use Existing Tracks—The 
proposed route would use the tracks of 
the Alton R.R. from Kansas City as 
far as Mexico, Mo., and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy’s short line from 
Mexico into St. Louis. The factor 
which apparently made the project 
possible was the purchase of the Alton 
by the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio (BW— 
Jun.9’45,p80). Officials of the latter 
road parficipated in the public an- 
nouncement of the plan. 

At the present time, the idea is 
merely being “discussed.” It will be 
submitted to the Santa Fe directors 
at their next monthly meeting July 26 
and, after the expected approval appli- 
cation will be made to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for a cert ficate 
of convenience and necessity. 

e Fireworks—And right there is wher 
the fireworks will start. There ace five 
other railroads connecting St. | oui; 
and Kansas City, three of which have 
direct routes and carry the bulk of the 
freight and passenger traffic betwee the 
two cities. These three—the Ch cago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the M ous 
Pacific, and the Wabash—are certain 
to oppose violently any Santa Fe peti. 
tion to the ICC. 

In addition, two of the Santa Fe’; 
major transcontinental competitors- 
the Southern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific—use the trackage of these tliree 
roads for their own entry into St. Louis, 
and would undoubtedly join in oppos. 
the Santa Fe plan. 

CC Attitude Uncertain—Opinions of 
pega the railroad men are sharply 
divided as to possible ICC action on the 
petition. Some believe that the certifi- 
cate would be denied on the grounds 
that the new route would be merely a 
duplication of service. 

Others are inclined to agree with the 
Santa Fe contention that the facilities 
already exist and already constitute com- 
petition (the route is currently used by 
both the Alton and the Burlington), 
and that the proposed through service 
between St. Louis and the West Coast 
is in itself sufficient to justify issuance 

eof the certificate of necessity. These 


SANTA FE SEEKS ST.LOUIS LINK | 


| Railroad will apply for entry via tracks of Alton and C.B.&Q. \ 


KEY TO RAILROADS 


Alton 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Missouri-Konsos-Texos 
Missouri Pocific 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Atchison, Topeko & Santa Fe 
St Lowis-Son Froncisco 
Wabash 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. has announced plans to acquire right 
of way from Kansas City to St. Louis via existing tracks of the Alton and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroads (heavy dash line). Of the five other 
roads now connecting the two cities, at least those three with the most direct 
routes—Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Missouri Pacific, and Wabash—are 
certain to oppose the plan when it comes before ICC for approval. 
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CHILD’s mind is like a sponge— 
soaking up all around it in this 
curious world into which it is born. 


Soaking up new words, new ideas, 
new experiences—all of which fashion 
the man or woman the child becomes. 


That is why the dictators fanati- 
cally burned every book they could 
Jay their hands on. 


They feared the truth that children 
learn so largely through reading. 
They feared the free-thinking people 
that children grow into—through 
reading. 

+ + + 

In this country, not so very long ago, 
the president of a company that had 
published probably the most widely 
used set of books for children, found 
himself unable — because of failing 
health—to continue the business he 
had started and carried along so suc- 
cessfully for many years. 


He looked for someone to manage 
the business for him—and finally 


The dictators feared the truth that 
children learn so largely through reading 


found a group of men who felt, as he 
did, that the service provided by the 
company was not only financially prof- 
itable, but of immense benefit to the 
parents and children of the country. 


In fact, so strongly did this group 
of men feel about the company and 
its future that they sought a way to 
buy it outright. 


+ + + 


They came to the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. Tlie officials of the 


Bank, impressed by the men and their 
plans—and aware of the immense im- 
portance of the company and its pos- 
sibilities for expansion—arranged a 
loan to help them with its purchase. 


Today, more children than ever be- 
fore are reading and benefiting from 
the broad field of learning covered for 
them in The Book of Knowledge. The 
Grolier Society, publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, has expanded 
many times in size under the new 
ownership—has become, in fact, one 
of the world’s largest distributors of 
subscription books, 


And the friendly relationship estab- 
lished between the Bank of Manhattan 
and the Grolier Society has grown 
even closer with the years. Proving 
that good works and good business 
quite frequently go hand in hand. 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 
; New York 


My boss’s blood pressure 


IS back to normal 


since we use SoundScriber 


y - 


bi 

“Before we had SoundScriber electronic dicta- 
tion equipment, exasperating bottlenecks in 
our office were playing havoc with my boss’s 
disposition! 
“Then, one lucky day a SoundScriber repre- 
sentative demonstrated the miracle-wortking 
Soundscriber Recorder and Transcriber. 
“The boss, deeply impressed, ordered on the 
spot. And presto! The bottlenecks were broken. 
The pressure let down on all of us.” 
Before you buy new ““Dictating Equipment,” 
be sure you know about the revolutionary 
advantages of SoundScriber electronic record- 
ing on wafer-thin plastic discs. 
Mail coupon for challenging new brochure: 
“The most useful new OFFICE DEVICE since 
the typewricer.”” Includes sample disc; explains 

a? 4 SoundScriber’s many 

other uses besides 

dictation; shows why 
this modern method 
saves a large amount 
of typing and other 
work in many offices. 


JSUND/ERIBER 


maRK 
PIOGHEER UM ELECTRONIC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
Copyright 1948, The SoundScriber Corp 


] SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.s-20.NewHavenl1,Conn. 4 


¥ Send me free brochure “The most useful new ! 
OFFICE DEVICE since the typewriter,” including t 
sample SoundScriber wafer-thin recording disc. ! 
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experts also believe that the ICC might 
be swayed in favor of the plan by the 
consideration that it would add stabil- 
ity to the Alton through putting the 
mileage under the relatively stronger 
management of the Santa Fe. 

e Long Awaited—The Santa Fe has 
long been anxious to obtain access to 
St. Louis. In 1915, it made a tentative 
agreement with the Burlington on a 
route which would have used the Burl- 
ington tracks to Mexico, and about 100 
miles of new track to be built from 
there to Carrollton, Mo., a point on the 
Santa Fe main line some 65 mi. north- 
east of Kansas City. Some rights of 
way were actually acquired for this 
route before American entry into the 
world war and government seizure of 
the railroads caused its abandonment. 
A similar deal about 1930 was halted 
by the depression. 


One Umbrella 


Trans-Pacific Corp. is 
effecting tangible savings for 
four companies brought -under 
managerial wing. 


Significant data are coming to light 
on a growing wartime business trend— 
consolidation of smaller, kindred manu- 
facturing plants under one managerial 
“umbrella,” notably exemplified by the 
growth of Dresser Industries, Inc. 
e Savings Cited—Trans-Pacific Corp., 
Los Angeles, which last year bought out 
four thriving Pacific Coast war babies, 
revealed last week that the afhliation 
resulted in an over-all saving of $101,- 
000 during three months of the calen- 
dar year 1944, 

The saving was in reduced costs of 

administration, auditing, accounting, in- 
surance, industrial relations, and other 
expert services, made possible by merg- 
ing the four companies into a’ single 
corporation. 
e Variety of Products—Trans-Pacific’s 
affiliates are: Columbia Stamping & 
Mfg. Corp., Neu-Bart Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., American Pumice Co., all 
of Los Angeles, and Communications 
Equipment Corp. of Pasadena. 

Columbia and Neu-Bart are making 
artillery shells and other war materials; 
American Pumice operates a pumice 
mine; Communications Equipment 
Corp. manufactures radio Ccgeem 
for the military. Last year the four 
concerns, under Trans-Pacific manage- 
ment, did a gross business of $5,000,- 
000 with a net, before taxes, of $850,- 
000. The four have 650 employees. 

e Started in 1943—Trans-Pacific started 
buying out its subsidiaries (or affiliates, 


as it prefers to call them) for | js} ; 
December, 1943, but it did not sume 
full control ‘until Sept. 1, 1944. 7), 
affiliates, therefore, were under ‘lie 4, 
rect control of the parent comp..y { 
only three of the twelve mon: 
tween December, 1943, and De: 
1944. Nevertheless, during that 
according to Herbert E. Linden 
dent of Trans-Pacific, the fo! 
economies were achieved by thi 
ownership: : 
Columbia Stamping & Mfg. Corp 
$50,000 saved in administrative expen. 
and $8,000 in accounting. 
Communications Equipment Corp ~ 
$10,000 saved in management cost 
and $4,000 in accounting. 
Neu-Bart Stamping & Mfg. Co~ 
$10,000 pea in executive salarics 
Over-all saving—$14,000 in insurance 
and $5,000 in auditing. 
e How It Was Done—Linden explained 
that this sizable saving was achieved 
by eliminating some executive salarie 
and otherwise cutting down overhead 
trimming costs of accounting, auditing, 
insurance, industrial and public rela. 
tions, and other consultant services. 
and by dealing generally with advison 
experts on a more economical “big 
business” basis. There was a consid- 
erable saving in taxes, too. 
Swedish-born, middle-aged Herbert 
Linden, former Pacific Coast manager 
for the Bendix Aviation Corp., is the 
executive boss of Trans-Pacific. But the 
big chief is P. S. Seymour-Heath, chair- 
man of the board, who conceived the 
plan and whose wealth made it pos 
sible. 


New Issues Peak 


Recent preferred stock 
offerings are most successful, 
while rail bonds suffer from 
overbidding by syndicates. 


As expected (BW-Jun.16’45,p67), 
the corporate new issues market te- 
opened lustily following the period of 
inactivity enforced by the Seventh War 
Loan campaign. In the first two weeks 
of July, Wall Street’s security under- 
writing houses were called upon to 
handle the public offering of over $200.- 
000,000 of bonds, almost $140,000,000 
of preferreds, and a succession of new 
common stock issues. 

e Activity Continues—This week's 
schedule was similarly heavy since it 
was indicated that investors would be 
called upon to absorb $140,000,000 of 
additional new bonds, including a 
$75,000,000 Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
issue, 140,000 shares of new preferred 
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What does it take to make a war? 


It takes more than a toothbrush mustache, an upraised arm, 
a symbol on a flag, 

And it takes more than guns and tanks “ne planes. 

It takes ignorance, intolerance and want... . The psycho» 
pathic mire that breeds little conquerors, and the poli*ical 
softness that makes nations look the other way. 

But what does it take to prevent a war ? 

It takes knowledge, communication, and freedom of thought. 
«+¢ Economic opportunity, and productive power. 


And it takes a strong police force to keep the rough neighbors 
kids in line and slap the gangsters down. 

America lacked what it takes to moke a war. But we hove 
what it takes to win one... and to prevent one in the future. 
Today, the engineers of the basic machine tool producers 
stand ready to help the men of government ond of industry 
in their postwar planning for a strong America — a nation 
powerful enough to prevent future wars with the strength 
of a healthy economy here at home, and the best equipped 
military police force the world has ever seen. 


DMPANY vtemonr, usa. 
=3 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


$13,000,000 3% Debentures due July 15, 1965 
Price 102'2% and accrued interest 


100,000 Shares $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 
Holders of the Company’s outstanding 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


are afforded the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and condi- 
tions) of exchanging such shares for the $4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Price $105 per share and accrued dividends 


Acopy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation ian Ripley & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 


July 12, 1945. 


BOTH SOCRATES AND FRANKLIN SAID: 


Hlenesty ts the Dros Lotey 


Lefre wclorbda ) Jer@Mica 


-— 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


0 BROADWAY « NEW YORK cy N , ROKER VERY Ww 


and some 350,000 shares of comms 
stock. 

Also, though there were signs ¢;) 
this week that the first big rush of pe, 
offerings was subsiding, plenty .f sin, 
ilar activity 1s promised soon. Co :porat. 
bond issues alone now registerc| with 
the Securities & Exchange Commi: 
sion for subsequent offering tot.l wel 
over $365,000,000. Many adaitiong 
preferred and common stock issiics ap 
in the works, and various large rilroaq 
refunding operations are contemplated 

Thus far the most successful offcring, 
have been the stock issues, particularly 
the preferred. The public’s appetite for 
the latter continues so voracious tha 
$12,500,000 of Sterling Drug 34% 
preferred was recently sold on only , 
3.415% yield basis. ‘This new low fo; 
a preferred stock underwriting deal 
erased the previous all-time low cstab. 
lished last spring when Corning Gla 
Works sold 34% preferred shares 3 
par (BW —Apr.14’45,p63). 

@ Bids Create Problem—Not everything 
is hunky-dory, however, in the new 
issues market. 

Three large recent bond issucs, for 

example, have turned into sluggis! 
situations due (1) to the ever-grov- 
ing tendency of rival syndicates to over. 
bid in the competitive demand for in. 
portant new bond offerings and (2) to 
the buyer-resistance that has appcared 
as a result. The latter has been espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of the insur- 
ance companies, long the underwriters’ 
biggest buyer. Of late these companic 
have been warning that offerings were 
becoming far too high-priced. 
@ Rail Issues Sluggish—Included in the 
recent group of “bad performers” have 
been $53,119,000 Louisville & Nash- 
ville 2% bonds due in 2003; $39,000. 
000 Texas & Pacific Ry. 3s due in 
1975; and $34,000,000 30-year Port- 
land General Electric Co. 34s, all of 
which were the subject of keen compcti- 
tion when placed on the auction block 
by the issuers. 

The L. & N. issue, a Morgan, Stanley 

& Co. group offering, for example, has 
proved so sluggish that early this week 
it was reported available to purchasers 
at a price of 974% of par, compared 
with the 97.669% that was paid the 
road for the bonds and an original pub- 
lic offering price of 984%. 
e Dismal Showing—The other two, 
both won by Halsey, Stuart & Co., the 
Street’s most fervent proponent of com- 
petitive bidding, and Morgan, Stanley's 
chief rival in many a spirited contest 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p68), have had an 
equally dismal time. 

The Portland General Electric bonds, 
in fact, had fallen so in price that they 
were 7 100% bid over-the-counter, 
compared with their cost price of 101. 
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| Electronics 


BETTER METHOD... 
BETTER PRODUCT... 
BIGGER MARKET: 


BILITY IN ANY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


No one in the wood industries can afford to overlook the advantages to be 
gained through the use of electronics. The time saved in glueing and bonding 
..-in the shaping and molding of wood parts with electronic heating equip- 
ment bids fair to upset many traditions in manufacturing and fabricating circles. 

Look for the name “Eimac” on the electron vacuum tubes and give pref- 
erence to the installation so equipped. Reason?.. you get a double guarantee of 
dependability... one from the equipment maker and another from Eimac, 
backed by a solid decade of exclusive experience in electron vacuum tube de- 


velopment and production. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., 1077 Sen Mateo Avenve, Sen Brune, Calif. 
Plants located ot; Sen Brune, Colif. end Salt Leke City, Uteh 
Export Agents: Frozor & Honsen, 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Colif., U.S.A. 


GET ELECTRONIC TELESIS— Dow's overlook 
sending for your copy of Electronic Telesis 
—« 64-page illustrated booklet covering 
the Science of Electronics, in layman's 
language. There is we cost or obligation. 


Outstanding performance and dependability 
bave made Eimac tubes first choice of lead- 
ing electronic engineers throughout the world 


FOLLOW THE LEADERS TO 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an-offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$16,500,000 
Continental Baking Company 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures 
Dated July 1, 1945 . ~ Due July 1, 1965 
Price 102% 
(plus accrued interest from July 1, 1945) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Wertheim €&# Co. | Lehman Brothers 


Blyth €?Co.,Inc. Goldman,Sachs€?Co. Halsey, Stuart €? Co. Inc. 
Harriman Ripley E? Co. Lazard Freres €? Co. 
Incorpora 


July 12, 1945. 


All of this stock having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter 
of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as, an offering of this stock for sale, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy any of such stock. 


New Issue 


75,000 Shares 


Bristol-Myers Company 


3% % Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 Per Share 


Price $104.50 per Share 
plus accrued dividends from July 15, 1945 


Copies of the Prospectus describing this stock may 
be obtained trom such of the undersigned as are quali- 
fied to act as dealers in securities in this State. 


Wertheim & Co, 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co, 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. | Lehman Brothers 
(Incorporated) 
Mellon Securities C ti Union Securities C. ti 


July 11, 1945 


177% and an original offering 
102.41%. The Texas & Pac 
also, were reported obtainable at 
973, or some $7.50 per $1,00 
less than the road itself received 
issue and as much as $27.75 below 
price at which first offered publicly. 
@ Dealers Grumble—As the three ; 


organizations. 

The latter are already considerably 
upset by the drastic shrinkage scen jn 
recent years in commissions allowed 
selling group members and also by the 
shrinkage their allotments have been 
showing whenever a new issue has shown 
any promise of being a fast-mover. 

It’s not that such dealers have any 
reason to doubt that the present slug. 
gish issues will be eventually worked of 
at somewhat higher prices than thox 
now prevailing. What they object to 
is tying up their capital in such slow. 
moving underwritings. This is im. 
portant since their capital these days 
is none too large when the new issues 
market is active, and the condition may 
necessitate passing up more profitable 
participations. 
© Bidding Plan in Disfavor—What has 
happened recently has further intensi- 
fied the bitter dislike of most ynder. 
writers and dealers for competitive bid- 
ding on new security issues. They are 
yearning for the negotiated deals where 
the issue to be marketed is bought by 
across-the-table bargaining. 

In negotiated deals, according to pro- 

ponents of ‘this system, ‘security houses 
always know the price of one of their 
future offerings, plus the definite offer- 
ing date, well in advance, and also the 
extent of their commitment. Such de- 
tails, however, can’t be determined until 
the last minute with competitive bid- 
ding. Some dealers, it would appear, 
intend to restrict their activity in the 
new issues market if bids aren’t changed 
to a more realistic basis. 
e Subject to Change—Many Wall 
Streeters believe that the present pes- 
simism of dealers would probably dis- 
appear rapidly if the next few under- 
writings prove fairly profitable. How- 
ever, they are not so certain about the 
stiffened buying resistance shown by 
the insurance company buyers. 

The $175,000,000 American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph financing operation 
scheduled for July 23 is giving the 
Street a little uneasiness, too. Some 
brokers think that it may pose a prob- 
lem for the underwriting profession 
since it’s still not certain that two large 

roups will be in the running to fulfill 
SEC competitive bidding requirements. 
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The audience pays to participate 
in this national network— 


...anational network of 43 major Sunday papers, bought 


by the same people, in the same markets, every Sunday 


...a network with an assured audience attraction— 
the Sunday comics section, read by 3 out of 4 adult 
Sunday paper readers—and virtually all children 


-..a network with an assured audience—more than 
15,000,000 circulation, reaching more families in more 
better markets than average magazine lists or high 
rated radio programs 


...a network with assured advertising reception— 
because of the all-family, all-age, all-income Sunday 
comics reading habit 


-..a network of assured effectiveness—because 
of its audience interest, market coverage, low cost 


»..a network the advertiser needs for postwar sales 
effort—needs to know more about now! Call any office... 


The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun + Boston Globe  ~ Chicago Tribune Cleveland Plain Dealer «+ Detroit News 
New York News © Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press ¢ St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star © Des Moines Register 
Milwaukee Journal © Minneapolis Tribune St. Paul Pioneer Press + ALTERNATES: Boston Herald © Detroit Free Press 
New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch Washington Post « OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Atlanta Journal « Buffalo Courier-Express 
Cincinnati Enquirer « Columbus Dispatch * Dallas News « Houston Chronicle « New Orleans Times-Picayune-States ¢ Omaha World-Herald 
Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « San Antonio Express + Springfield Union & Republican ¢ Syracuse Post-Standard 
METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach Press-Telegram + Los Angeles Times + Oakland Tribune Oregon Journal 
Sacramento Bee © San Diego Union » San Francisco Chronicle + Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


220 E. 42d St., New York 17 «Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 » New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 « 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


THEIR CHOICE 


1. 

Users in stores, 
offices and facto- 
ries prefer Watch 
Dogs because they 
eliminate annoy- 
ing blink once and 
for all. Once the 
Watch Dog cuts 
out, blinking can- 
not possibly recur. 


2. 

Lighting Engineers 
specify Watch 
Dogs because their 
precise construc- 
tion provides un- 
usually long life. 
The Watch Dog 
outlasts five ordi- 
Mary starters. 


Maintenance Men 3. 
consider Watch 
Dogs as faithful 
helpers because 
these starters 
reduce lighting 
maintenance to 
the simple job of 

ushing a button 

fore relamping. 
Simply reset it... 
forget it. 


G-E Watch Dog Starters have been 
providing efficient and economical 
service for 30-, 40- and 100-watt 
lamps in commercial and industrial 
lighting fixtures for several years. 
These manual reset starters have 
saved many manhours of mainte- 
nance. They’ve completely elimi- 
nated annoying blink of dying lamps. 
They have extended the life ae 
lamp with precision starting and 
positive stopping. Users of fluores- 
cent lighting, engineers and mainte- 
nance men all over the nation are 
switching to Watch Dog Starters, 
the ideal electrical safeguards for 
fluorescent lamps. 

Get the complete story about G-E Watch 

Dog Starters by writing to Sec. G751-102, 


Appliance and Merchandise Department, 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


PRODUCTION 


Synthetic Gasoline Assured 


First commercial plant to make motor fuel and other petro. 
leum products from natural gas will be built in East Texas. Oj 
industry pushes development of synthetic reserves. 


Erection of the nation’s first com- 
mercial plant to manufacture synthetic 
gasoline and petroleum products from 
natural gas will be started this summer 
in East Texas, under plans perfected 
by Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., New 
York. 

The refinery, according to P. C. 

Keith, president, will have a capacity of 
7,000 bbl. a day of finished product 
(small as refineries go), of which 80% 
to 85% will be high-octane gasoline— 
not aviation gas, however. Production 
will be at the rate of one bbl. of oil for 
each 10,000 ft. of gas that are con- 
sumed. 
e Sponsor Not Announced—Signifi- 
cance of the project, which will be un- 
dertaken for an undisclosed oil com- 
pany, is twofold: 

(1) It is tangible evidence that its 
sponsors, at least, believe that produc- 
tion techniques (largely based on Ger- 
man chemical research of long years’ 
standing) have been perfected to the 
point where synthetic oils can be com- 
petitive with petroleum products de- 
rived from crude oil at today’s market 
prices. (The 140 trillon cu. ft. of proved 
gas reserves in this country would in- 
crease our proved oil reserves which 
come to 20 billion bbl. by some 14 
billion bbl.) 

(2) It points up the growing interest 
on the part of the oil industry in de- 
veloping synthetic reserves which can 


TEST TUBE 


Fitted with a rubber squeeze bulb, a 
heat-proof glass tube (right) speeds 
analysis for carbon in subsidiary plants 
of United States Steel Corp. With 
oxygen “killed” by aluminum wire, 
molten metal is sucked from a test 
spoon, water-quenched, and the glass 
broken to obtain a center segment of 
the rod-for fusing and weighing. Or- 
thodox methods require casting a test 
slug, drilling for a sample; United 
States Steel reports its process takes 
just 12 minutes, produces a test piece 
free from scale and physical flaws. 
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supplement our not inexhaustible cry¢¢ 
supply. 

e Kellogg Has Plan, ‘Too—Hydro 

is not the first to announce a « 
cially practicable system for 
gasoline from natural gas. M. \\ 
logg Co. of Jersey City reveale: 
January (BW-—Jan.13’45,p62) that ; 
was prepared to build such a refine: 
and estimated refining cost at 5¢ a gai 
(including 10% plant depreciatio; 
from natural gas costing 5¢ a 1,000) 
ft. To date, however, no oil firm ha 
publicly come forward to take up Ke 
logg’s offer. 

The process to be employed by I 
drocarbon is one achieved during the 
past 20 months under a research pr 
gram financed by three oil producer: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., subsidiary of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; LaGloria 
Corp., organized by a group of produc 
ers in the LaGloria field of East ‘Texas 
to unitize operations there; and J. § 
Abercrombie Co., discoverer and deve! 
oper of the Old Ocean field near Hou: 
ton, Tex. (J. S. Abercrombie, its head, 
is a big Houston oil equipment manu 
facturer.) 

e Not Worried About Germany—Kcit! 
has no concern. lest German wartime 
research in synthetic fuels render obso- 
lete either Hydrocarbon’s process or an 


‘other American developments in ol 


synthesis. His technicians, he claims, 
have had access to findings, uncovered in 
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What Synthetic Gas Is 


Research directed toward the 

synthesis of gasoline and oil from 
natural gas is generally based on 
the transformation of the gas into 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
and the synthesis of these two (in 
the presence of a catalyst) into the 
various hydrocarbons that are the 
desired end products. 
e Natural gas is a mixture of 
methane, ethane, propane, and 
other chemically differentiated 
gases, each composed (in varying 
amounts) of carbon and hydrogen. 
Chemists have long known how 
to break these gases down into 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
through use of steam, carbon diox- 
ide, oxygen, or a combination of 
these three. 

Carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen, when mixed in the propor- 
tion of one part of the former to 
two of the latter, become the so- 
called “‘synthetic gas” from which 
synthetic oils are formed. 

As long ago as 1926 the Ger- 

man chemists Franz Fischer and 
Hans Tropsch developed the lab- 
oratory method for converting 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
into hydrocarbons. This was ac- 
complished through carefully con- 
trolled reaction conditions in the 
presence of a catalyst, notably 
cobalt. 
e Practically all current develop- 
ments in the synthesis of oil and 
gasoline stem from the Fischer- 
Tropsch process. The end prod- 
ucts can range from high quality 
gasoline to diese! oil and paraffin 
wax, naga 4 upon conditions 
prevailing in the controlled reac- 
tion zones. 


Germany since V-E Day, and two of his 
own men have just returned from Ger- 
many. 

What has been unearthed, he says, 
shows that the Germans,. although lead- 
ing research in synthetic fuels up to the 
time of the war, froze all developments 
in 1939 to concentrate on the gigantic 
task of producing gasoline and oil for 
the Wehrmacht. As a result, American 
research has gone far ahead of German 
research. 

* Basis for Research—What American 
oil engineers have done is to take the 
German scientists’ laboratory research 
work, extending back a score of years 
or more, and apply to it American oil 
industry engineering. techniques, cover- 
ing such major factors as plant design 
and construction and use of cheaper 
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Harvard hasn't been heard from... 


lately, and he better not be! We just call him Harvard on 


account he talks like a book. One time I borrowed some 
stamps from his desk and forgot to tell him and he called 
me a “philatelic kleptomaniac”. Means a habitual stamp 
stealer, I think. So I tried to flatten him, but the big boss 
interfered. That’s how we came to get this postage meter. 
Boy, what a relief! ...No more stamps to worry about, or 
run out of, or stick on envelopes. With the postage in 
the meter, nobody can borrow it. You print any kind of 
stamp you need right on the envelope. Or on tape for 
parcel post. Seals the envelopes, too. Takes only fifteen 
minutes to get out all the mail for the whole office. And 
the meter keeps track of the postage, too. I don’t know 
how we ever got along without it. 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ...or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


piITNEY-Bowes Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1488 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices in principal cities. UN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


You can’t beat a BTU for etting 
out of places. Bare piping, for ex- 
ample, is his dish. Proper insulation 
is his nemesis. 


It isn’t a ag of needing in- 
dustrial insulation. It’s what kind 
will most effectively solve your par- 

NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTION] ticular heat loss problems. TRAINED ERECTION AND SERVICE 


Warehouse stocks of the broad Your surest solution lies in (1) a CREWS “make sure” the job Is TT 
Carey Line provide service broad line of types, forms and shapes A 
regardless of job location. of insulation and (2) the engineering 
experience and resourcefulness to de- 
termine the one best insulation or 
combination for your job. Carey can Mot 
deliver both—has been doing it for ig of ge 
over 50 years. poin 
For information on Carey Heat engi 
Insulations and Enginecring Service red 
write— 
CAREY INSULATION ENGINEER. ree Ph FROM ONE cee 
ING SERVICE makes available need to compromise wi 
the knowledge and experi- desired results. You get the oute 
ence of leading authorities. right insulation for the job. re 
calle 
spec 


eter, 
is be 


engi 


rang 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING CO. IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO EEE AF / 4 OFFICE AND FACTORY: LENNOXVILLE, P. end 


low 


Coreyduct . Industrial Insulotions - Rock Wool Insulation : Asbestos Shingles and Siding ~ Asphalt Shingles and Roofings the 


Built-up Roofing . Roof Coatings and Cements . Waterproofing Materials ° Asphalt Tile Flooring . Pipeline Felt 


; BU 
Exponsion Joint « Asbestos Wallboard and Sheathing + Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding « Miami-Carey Bothroom Cobinets and Accessories s 


is-which effect the transforma- 
of gas into oil and gasoline. 
rocarbon’s plant, says Keith, will 
iit at a fraction of the cost of 
anilar German plants and the resultant 
jline will be of much higher quality. 
As co-sponsor of Hydrocarbon’s 
nising oil-from-gas research, Socony- 
gcuum appears to have stolen‘a march 
mi two competitors, Standard Oil Co. 
New Jersey and the Texas Co. 
Other Pilot Plants—All three were 
manted priorities late in- 1943 to con- 
tr pilot plants for their oil-from-gas 
tudies. About this time Hydrocarbon 
ppeared on the scene and persuaded 
Socony-Vacuum to join Abercrombie 
j LaGloria in backing its research. 
pilot plant was built at Olean, 
_ Y¥., imstead of near Houston, as 
originally planned, and was used by 
Hydrocarbon. Out of this grew the pres- 
at commercial refinery project. 
In the meantime, Esso has just com- 
pleted its pilot plant at Baton Rouge, 
, and Texaco expects to finish its 
pilot plant near Wilmington, Calif., 
about Oct. 1.° 


IT TELLS WHEN 


A combination speedometer-tachom- 
eter, the “Economy Range Finder,” 
is being offered to truckers by White 
Motor Co. to take the guesswork out 
of gear-shifting. A white area on the 
pointer indicates the best operating 
engine speed (1,700 to 2,400 r.p.m.); 
red areas at either end warn when 
engines operate outside the proper 
range. When the pointer rises to the 
outer end of one of the dial’s spiral 
lines, a shift into a higher gear is 
called for to prevent excessive engine 
speed. When it drops across the inner 
end of a white line, shifting into a 
lower gear is suggested to stay within 
the r.p.m. economy range. 
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AND THERE ARE 


BISCUITS FOR BREAKFAST 


Youngsters thrive in the thousands and thousands of American 
homes where Mom still bakes her welcome batch of biscuits. 

Before there can be the myriad little mounds of dough that 
make those delicious biscuits, there must be mountains of wheat 
grown and reaped on American farms. 

For many years, makers of by far the greatest majority of trac- 
tors and farm implements have equipped their machines with 
friction-minimizing, long-lived, high-precision Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 

Not only in agriculture but throughout all industry, transpor- 
tation, and in our weapons of war, shafts stay in alignment, 
wheels and gears keep turning on “millions of Hyatt rollers 
that roll.” Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. 


Say Wore War Sounds and Keeps Them 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


A New Sole-Saver 


Liquid asphalt formula, 
expected to increase wear of 
cemented leather by as much as 
100%, is receiving final tests. 


A dozen Western Union girls in 
Washington, D. C., this week are wear- 
ing WPB’s newest treated soles as a 
final tryout before a liquid asphalt 
formula is released to shoe manufac- 
turers with the expectation that it will 
increase wear of cemented leather soles 
as much as 100%. This is the first war- 
time life-prolonging treatment adapted 
to cemented oa which go on 90% 
of women’s shoes. 
eA Gap to Be Filled—Oil- or wax- 
treated soles (BW —Dec.25’43,p60), 
which increased wear from 15% to 


50%, are not practical on cemented 


shoes because the bonding agent (usu- 
ally pyroxylin) doesn’t hold well. Oil 
also tends to slipperiness and gives 
soles a darker color, which women dis- 
like. 

For stitched soles, chiefly used on 

men’s and sports shoes, however, 
WPB’s oil and wax treatments are 
popular. About 150 manufacturers use 
the standard Quartermaster formula 
239, and 34 of the companies treat all 
their soles. 
e Dr. Pratt’s Process—The new asphalt 
dip has been developed by Dr. Malcolm 
F. Pratt, OPA chemist who was for- 
merly with Socony-Vacuum Co. Blocked 
soles are dipped in the asphalt from 
eight to 20 minutes or until bubbles 
cease to rise. When dried 48 hours, 
they are cut, shaped, and-ready to be 
cemented to shoes. The cost is about 
the same as for oil. 

First tested by ten mail carriers, 


Working in purposeful obscurity, 

engineers of the Henry J. Kaiser or- 
ganization have built and are testing 
an experimental automobile on the 
West Coast. Tests were started dur- 
ing slack periods at the Fleetwings 
plant in Bristol, Pa., several months 
ago and later were transferred to Cali- 
fornia. On the Coast, talk is that 
the industrialist hopes to arrange a 
semigovernmental deal of some sort 
to supply large quantities of the 
vehicles to foreign governments. 
e Heavy on Light Metals—The Kaiser 
car, largely built of aluminum and 
magnesium, is definitely new. Use of 
the latter metal indicates that Kaiser 
may hope to lean on his Permanente 
(Calif.) plant as a major raw material 
source and in any case expects prices 
on both light metals to be not too far 
away from steel. 

Today’s Kaiser car designs (there 
are two chassis being tested) move 
the power plant away from its tra- 
ditional place behind the front 
wheels, Easeanien details of the 
car are closely guarded, but good in- 
dications suggest that the engine is 
athwart the rear axle. Others are 
experimenting with _ rear-engine 
models but the Kaiser car may be the 
first to be designed for a market 
rather than the testing grounds. 

e Fuel Injection?—The power plant 
itself is new. Turning up 76 hp., it 
was built by Continental Motors 
Corp., Detroit, to design specifica- 
tions which make it possible to 
mount it in the changed position. It 


Kaiser's New Auto Tested on the Coast 


is believed to employ a secondary 
aluminum block, aimed at cost and 
weight savings. 

Because Continental is known to 

be deeply interested in fuel injection 
systems, the new engine may pipe 
the fuel directly into the ‘cylinders 
and eliminate a carburetor. But be- 
fore any final decision of this sort can 
be made, Continental supposedly 
will have had to find a way around 
the fact that a central fuel pump in- 
jection system costs some $30 more 
than conventional carburetion. 
e Coil Su ion—The Kaiser car is 
intended to provide a most com- 
fortable ride, and for that purpose it 
uses a pair of coil spring suspensions 
on each wheel. This suspension sys- 
tem, designed along new lines, was 
borrowed from the lightweight jeep 
Kaiser ordered designed in hopes of 
making a big sale to the Army. 

Aside from that, little else beyond 
the lightweight characteristic has 
been taken from the jeep. The pro- 
posed civilian car is more conven- 
tional appearing. The one body 
model worked out thus far seats six. 
@ No Allotment—Because the vehicle 
is definitely in the experimental stage 
today, Kaiser cannot be counted on 
as an automobile producer for at 
least a year. This is well indicated 
by his own action in not asking WPB 
for a car allotment under the produc- 
tion quota system which has now 
been roughed out ange the first 
quarter of next year (BW —Jun.23 
"45,p7). 


asphalt-treated soles are expec 
please consumer organizations }) cays 
of the increased wear they gi, 
when the leather shortage is so ©: \tica] 

Asphalt makes cheaper gra 
loose-fiber leather firmer, an esse1)tia] 
cement is to be used, because 
fiber soles split and pull loose. 1 athe; 
treated with asphalt takes paint, jieng 
women’s soles can have the light colo; 
the customers prefer. 

It has performed satisfactorily with 
pyroxylin and Neoprene cements. 


BIG JOB FOR ONE PLANT 


One of the newest war plants—the 
Glasfloss Mfg. Co.’s two-month-old fac. 
tory at Hicksville, L. I., for manufac. 
turing glass fiber-battery separators—was 
given a high responsibility this month 
as a result of WPB’s order prohibiting 
use of rubber in all types of separators 
except those used in the storage bat- 
teries of submarines. Although the plant 
was authorized by the Defense Plant 
Corp. last November in anticipation of 
this prohibition, it is only recently that 
it began to achieve a production rate of 
10,000,000 glass separators a month for 
military tanks, ships, airplanes, and 
trucks. It is the only plant making the 
substitute separators. 

The manufacture of the separators, 
which are used as spacers between the 
electrodes of batteries, begins with the 
melting of sand, soda ash, and lime 
into baguette-shaped glass nuggets with 
an axis of about 24 in. on the long 
dimension. Fed into glass fiber form. 
ing machines and remelted, the nuggets 
are stretched out into more than 7,000,- 
000 mi. of fiber a day. The material is 
combined with an undisclosed plastic 
binder and formed into porous separa- 
tors of various sizes. 

Until the end of the war, Glasfloss 
plans to specialize pretty much on sepa- 
rators. Afterwards it expects not only 
to continue the manufacture of the 
battery elements for civilian use but 
also to extend the application of glass 
fibers in products ranging from building 


0SE- 


- insulation to glass-plastic airplane skins. 


STEEL “FREEZE” RELAXED 


WPB’s “‘freeze” on five types of sheet 
and strip steel (BW —Jul.14’45,p18) has 
been relaxed in two important particu- 
lars. The original order forbade mills 
to accept any orders for the designated 
types for delivery during August and 
September. 

The new actions (1) lift the freeze 
on August deliveries, leaving it applica- 
ble only to September and (2) exempt 
small consumers (those eligible to use 
the CMP symbol “Z” on their orders) 
from all provisions of the order. 
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from Blueprint to Finished Part... (0202 


; 


THE STANLEY WORKS, PRESSED 


STEEL PRODUCTION © 


METAL DIVISION, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


0 


STANLEY HARDWARE 


For doors and windows, 
cabinets, garages, screens, 
industrial and commercial 


openings. 


STANLEY STEEL ? 
Hot and cold rolled strip 
steel. Standard analysis, 
special analysis and alloys. 


METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn parts 
made to order. Special 
Hinges. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Wood and metal working 
hand tools for carpenters, 
masons, mechanics and 
hobbyists. 


STANLEY 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
Portable electric drills, ham- 
mers, saws, grinders, metal 

shears and screw drivers. 


——— ~ Amat 
STANLEY CHEMICAL 
Lacquers, enamels. synthet- 
ics and japans for industrial 

finishing. 


STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping. container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


THIS WAS 

A LEMON, AS 
PROBLEMS GO— 
UNTIL 


ermol White studying the citrus fruit 


packing industry, Dr. McClelland 

SOLVED IT! ’ discovered that lemon sorters and 

gtaders were suffering unusual eye fa- 

tigue, which could be corrected by using 

grading belts of a special color. Dr. McClelland 

then specified a color which would give sufficient contrast to the color of 

the fruit for efficient sorting and yet provide a softer background, restful 
to the eyes of the graders. 


Thermoid worked with Dr. McClelland. We found there were three things 
to be considered in making this new conveyor belting: (1) Making belts 
match the colors specified; (2) Making the belt’s surface impervious to 
fruit mold—also a surface which would be easily sterilized; (3) Making 
a belt with a surface that would not rub off or discolor the fruit. 


Thermoid is the only company licensed to manufacture Dr. McClelland’s 
“Easy on the Eyes’’ Conveyor Belting. When war time restrictions are 
lifted, Thermoid will manufacture more of this belting. 


This example of problem-solving ability was taken from our files to 
demonstrate that Thermoid engineering, research and manufacturing 
facilities—and the services of Thermoid’s field representatives—are at 
your disposal in the solution of your industrial rubber problems. 


hermol 
Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING « F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND DRIVES « 
CONVEYOR BELTING + ELEVATOR BELTING « WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE « SHEET PACKINGS « INDUSTRIAL 
BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS + MOLDED HARD RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


T'S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


NEW PRODUCTS 


a 


Versatile Clamp 


A simple, detachable ring 
thetic rubber, rubberlike pla ; 
other elastic material is one of tlic o; 
two business parts in the new \|ar, 
“S$” Clamp, developed by the Glenn | 
Martin Co., Baltimore 3., The other , 


a rigid member shaped roughly like 
an inverted “S” that can be made of 
metal, hard plastic, or other suitable 
substance. Together they are now 
fastening electric conduits, hydraulic 
and pneumatic tubing, and wire bun- 
dles securely to the insides of the 
fuselages and wings of aircraft. After 
the war they will extend their services 
to factories, homes, trains, and _ boats 

Installation is easy since the rigid 
member requires only a single screw, 
bolt, or rivet for attachment. You drape 
the ring loosely around the “S” (above), 
lay the conduit, tube, or wire, in the 
rounded portion of the “S,” stretch 
the ring over the conduit, and snap 
the free loop into a groove in the lead- 
ing edge of the “S.” To demount, te- 
verse the procedure. Rigid members 
can be molded in colors to match those 
of hydraulic or electrical runs, and ma\ 
eventually be molded in gangs of one. 


Aerofoiled Generator 


Newest Wincharger manufactured 
by the Wincharger Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa, is a four-bladed, wind-driven gcn- 
erator which promises to charge the 
storage batteries for a 32-v. farm light- 
ing system in winds as low as 5 m.p_h. 
It is said to provide 100 kwh. of de- 
pendable power a month—enough to 
operate everything electrical on an av- 
erage farm from lights, radio, and re- 
frigerator to cream separators, light- 
type pig brooders, and water system. 
(Average power consumption of U. S. 
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THINGS TO COME 


Visitors to the meticulously 
managed pharmaceutical, food, or 

recision instrument plant of the 
future should be neither surprised 
nor insulted if they are asked to 
submit to a dedusting operation 
before entering a production or 
research department. At least one 
drug factory now under construc- 
tion is designed to have not only 
complete air-conditioning equip- 
ment for protecting its products 
by holding dust, germs, and at- 
mospheric variations to lowest pos- 
sible levels, but also a group of 
blowers in its entrance lobby for 
removing dust from all employees 
and visitors as a matter of course. 


e In years to come roasting chick- 
ens may be as relatively broad of 
breast as the short and chunky 
“apartment turkey” long since 
bred under the aegis of govern- 
mental agricultural agencies. Poul- 
try scientists and breeders every- 
where are being inspired by a na- 
tional, three-year, prize contest 
under private auspices to develop 
a bird with more meat, less bone, 
hence more servings to the carcass 
than any chicken now available. 


electrified farms is 71 kwh. a month.) 

Blades of the machine’s propeller are 
of airfoil section, said to be pulled 
around by the wind instead of pushed 
as in conventional windmills. An auto- 
matic governor feathers two of the four 
blades in high winds to forestall an 
excessive charging rate that might over- 
heat and damage batteries. 


Vibration by Hydraulics 


Engineers of the Denison Engineer- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, believe that 
they have developed a radically new 
principle of Vibratory Hydraulic Pres- 

or use in a variety of manufac- 
turing operations including high-speed 
stamping, forming, forging, riveting, 
broaching, trimming, and possibly the 
consolidation of powder metals. First 
application is in a redesign of the com- 
re recent, bench-size, oil-hydraulic 
lultipress which was introduced last 


fall at the Metals Congress. 

What it all means is the hydraulic 
press can be adjusted to make any 
number of repeated pressure strokes 


upon a _ piece of work instead 
of a single continuing squeeze. Pres- 


sures can be easily preset for any 
poundage between 1,600 and 8,000 (the 
maximum capacity of the 4-ton Multi- 
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The Salesmanager says: 


Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulics 
Give Us Exclusive Selling Advantages! 


“I've got a real clincher for my sales story now — 
Hydraulics have rejuvenated our equipment. 


Blackhawk 
Our prospects’ eyes 


fairly sparkle when we demonstrate the easy, smooth, fast action of 
the Blackhawk Controls. We've really got our competition licked!” 


You can improve your product too with 
Blackhawk HIGH-PRESSURE Hydraulics 


Here's why! Blackhawk’s compact 
pumps, rams, and valves can be 
readily and easily put in place, 
without redesigning your rm 
ment, in most cases. No fussy hook- 
ups and no specialists — for 
installation. Low cost, unlike many 
other hydraulic devices offered today. 
Rugged and simple. Eliminates 
many mechanical parts. Means less 
friction and wear. 

Blackhawk High-Pressure Hydraulic 
Systems, finger-tip controlled, pro- 
vide more speed and accuracy. 
Blackhawk is a dependable source 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO. 


5300 W. ROGERS S&T. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


for hydraulic units in-large quanti- 
ties. For 22 years, we have spe- 
cialized in mass production of pre- 
cision-built hydraulic units. Submit 
your hydraulic questions to us. We 
will work with you in confidence. 


A 
J 


x 


, 2 
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Blackhawk igh pressure is really super 
pressure developing internal pressures as 
high as 10,000 pounds per square inch. 
That’s TEN TIMES what's often found 
in ordinary hydraulics. 


BLACKHAWK 


 HighPressure Aydraulies 


press) and for any number of vil):atoy, 
strokes from one to infinity. 
Frequency is naturally influen 
the length of ram travel, the p: 
livering 500 repetitive strokes | 
minute at a 4-in. stroke settin; 
virtually uncountable _high-fre: 
vibration at a 0.004-in. setting. 
automatic cycling, a further n 
velopment, the press can be set b 
ing its single control lever to ma} 
number of repeat strokes from 1 to 
and stop, or rise to the preset upstroke 
limit and immediately descend to tre. 
peat the operation. 


se | 


Portable Hardness Tester 


Purpose of the new Portable Hard. 
ness Testing Hammer, manufactured 
by the Steel City Testing Laboratory, 
8843 Livernois Ave., Detroit 4, is to 
make practical the taking of a hard- 
ness test right where the material is— 
in the shop, in the factory yard, on a 
truck, anywhere—and without cutting 
out a test sample. Since the priman 


function of th "is to determine 
PERFECT PRODUCT PROTECTION the wakshility of ‘a given mater 


which may be in too large and unwieldy 


Wherever products are packed, there 
is a need for GENERAL-Engineered 
GENERAL’S Shipping Containers. 


"Part of the Product’’ They’re designed specifically for 

Plan the product . . . designed to faithfully 
follow the prefile of the product. 
GENERAL Engineered Ship- Special inner-packing, blocking and 
ping Containers are designed reinforcement provide added pro- 
to the product. Frequently the tection ... prevent shifting and 
product and the container damage in transit. 


Game Gt Gis pretecies Sas Let us tell you about GENERAL’S 
tegetiar—-as © eum, “Part of the Product” Plan. Learn 
Result: You save space, how GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
materials, man-hours and Containers save materials and man- 
packing costs. hours . . . conserve shipping space 
and speed production! 


lll. ll 


Pa | en, Soe 


Our engineers will be glad to help 
you with your postwar packing prob- 
lems. Write today for information. 


a mass for easy moving, it is not in- 
tended to supplant, but to supplement, 
nonportable, precision testing equip- 
ment in the laboratory. 

Briefly, the selfcontained instrument 
consists of a hardened steel ball to 
make an impression in a material (steel, 
brass, aluminum alloy, whatever) and 
an inbuilt, spring-powered pair of pis- 
tons to actuate the ball. If an im- 
pression is smaller or larger in diameter 

te than a standard diameter shown in a 

ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS chart that accompanies the tool, the 
material is too hard or too soft. If the 

General BOX COMPANY impression matches the standard under 
et Cees Sie ee he See a microscope that also comes with the 

Re Oe et reer outfit, its hardness can be depended on 

ee ee eee as pretty nearly right. 

Send for "The General Box’ —this book- New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


let illustrates G i mpany’: Continental Box Company 
“Part of she Product” _ ‘ oes =, 84 BUSINESS WEEK e@ July 21, 1945 
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if Back in 1912, Joseph and his two young broth- 
ers came over from Europe where they had made a bit of a 
name for themselves as bicycle riders in the French road races, 


a After a few years their mother and young sister came 
over. The lure of America had now moved the whole family. 
The brothers made a Ps rg on a little house with money 
they had saved, but their “working capital” was very slim. 
One cold Saturday a neighborhood grocer let them fix his car 
in exchange for the family groceries. 


Reading time: 


1 minute, 38 seconds 


When they got to America they hired out as appren- 
tice mechanics. They swept out the shop at night in exchange 
for learning to make machine tools. On the side, they got an 
old 1905 model Peugeot car. They’d tear it down and build it 
up again just as they did their bikes in Europe—for practice. 


The grocer thought nobody could ever fix the 
brakes of his old car but Joseph took the car home in the 
twilight, pulled up fence posts to make sawhorses, ran an 
extension light out of the dining room window. The three 
brothers went to work; fixed the brakes almost like new. 


Tue success of these three brothers and 


one sister in joining forces and working hard . . . is typical of 

the opportunity for progress in free competitive business. Today 
their place has 21 modern hoists to replace the original fence- 

post sawhorses. They have 40 mechanics who stayed on the 

job right through the war. Throughout the war they 


! have serviced an average of 70 cars and trucks every day. 


| 4a | AAR me 


S Today, Joseph says, “That's really what put us in the 
automobile business. First we rented a garage; then in 1925 
we got a place of our own. It took us ten more years to become 
the Dodge-Plymouth dealers in one of America’s biggest 
cities. We did a business before Pearl Harbor of $2,500,000 a 
year.” Joseph says, “Of course we've only made a beginning.” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
PLYMOUTH * DODGE * DESOTO 


CHRYSLER * DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
You'll Enjoy “The Music of Morton Gould” Thursdays, 9 P. M., E.W.T. CBS 
BUYtin s6G 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


85% 


of allimpressions 


come to the brain 


through the eye 


If you are planning to introduce a new 
postwar product . . . or re-introduce a 
former favorite ... why not capitalize 
on that fact? 

Why not give the new product a 
running start in the postwar sales 
sweepstakes by “Showcasing” it in 
Vuepak ... Monsanto’s clear, spark- 
ling, rigid plastic packaging material? 
In Vuepak your product has a chance 
to give maximum display to every 
selling appeal...to “show its stuff” 
...its quality, beauty, color, fresh- 
ness, cleanliness. 

Your product, packed in economi- 
cal, rigid Vuepak, wins enthusiastic 
retailer co-operation by (1) cutting 
selling costs, (2) reducing selling time 
per unit of sale, (3) keeping the product 
better protected, and (4) accelerating 
turnover. 

Hundreds of alert merchandisers of 
everything from powder puffs to spark 
plugs, were short-cutting their way to 
new sales records via Vuepak before 
the war. When Vuepak’s war assign- 
ments are completed, this penetration 
into the mass market is going to be 
resumed with better, cheaper mass 
fabricating techniques and a new war- 
improved Vuepak. 


VUEPAK FACTS 
Monsanto's cellulose acetate — 


Vuepak is clear, rigid, tough. Comes in 
six thicknesses 0.005" up to 0.020". . . in 
sheets 30” wide and in continuous rolls. 
Vue; doesn't warp, is unaffected 
sunlight. Can be drawn, shaped, f fe 
folded, stapled, embossed, printed, 
ro ~~ or combined with other ma- 
terials. 


For complete Vuepak details, write, [ 


wire or phone: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MARKETING 


How to Feed a Metropolis 


La Guardia thinks he has answer in projected 60-acre 
$42,000,000 super wholesale produce market to replace present 
antiquated Washington St. Market, which sets national price ranges, 


Ever since New York became a 
metropolis, its insularity has compli- 
cated the feeding of its population. 

For a century, the city’s primary 

wholesale produce market has been on 
the lower west side of Manhattan—a 
hodgepodge collection of buildings 
known as the Washington St. Market. 
It is no place for the weak-kneed; a 
speculator can gain or lose a fortune 
overnight. Nor is it, according to New 
York’s mayor, at all adequate to meet 
the city’s needs. 
e National Price-Setter—Adequate or 
not, this market is of significance to the 
whole nation, because its operations set 
the price ranges in fresh produce for the 
rest of the country. (Witness the fact 
that Safeway Stores, Inc., second largest 
of the grocery chains, bought the Daniel 
Reeves chain for the sake of getting 
a voice in the New York market.) 

For twelve years, Mayor La Guardia 
has promoted one measure after another 
to improve New York’s marketing facili- 
ties. stone of his program is the pro- 
posed 60-acre, $42,000,000 fresh fruit 
and vegetable wholesale market, to re- 
place the Washington St. Market. 

e Money for Planning—To this end, a 
promise of $750,000 for construction 


plans has been obtained from the Fe«cral 
Works Agency, and the mayor’s inne. 
diate objective is to have the project so 
tied up before he leaves office at the end 
of the year that nobody can keep it from 
becoming a reality. 

The problem that La Guardia is try- 
ing to solve is rooted in transportation 
factors. Surveys.in 1940, last normal 
market year, showed that about 45% of 
New York’s produce arrived by rail, 
about 44% by over-the-road truck, and 
about 11% by ship. But, because Man- 
hattan is an overcrowded island, such 
roads as the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio deposit their 
produce-laden freight cars at terminals 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson, 
e And So to the Receiver—The cars 
cross the river on lighters, and are un- 
loaded by the railroads at railroad-owned 
piers. e receiver in New York may 
be the original shipper, a commission 
man, or a jobber who buys directly from 
the farm and assumes the risk of ship- 
ment. Sale is generally by auction or 
private negotiation on the unloading 
floor, although the produce in some 
cases moves directly to the receiver's 
wholesale store. 

Fruit auctions are conducted by the 
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FRESH snus & VEGETABLE 
WHOL ALE MARKET 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

FORELLO H LA GYAROTA.mArTOR 


New York’s projected produce market, a $42,000,000 remedy for the city’s food 


distribution ills, may rise on the site of a persistent old stand—Washington 
St. Market—which long has staved off efforts to decentralize its functions. 
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**THE HEARST PAPERS are 


advocates of rugged individualism and 


of the industrial independence and 


enterprise which have made our country 


the richest and greatest in the world.”’ 


QVRM at 


T above is from an editorial 
written by William Randolph 
Hearst on April 21, 1935, on the 
policy of the Hearst papers. 


Never were there any words more 
necessary to reiterate today than 


those of Mr. Hearst quoted above. 


It was the rugged individualism of 
the pioneers that hewed down the 
forests, that fought over mountains 
and deserts to the great West and 
that later laid the foundation of that 
mighty industrial empire that today 
is the envy of the world. 


This, combined with the “indus- 


trial independence and enterprise” 
that asked only a free foot and a 
hands-off policy from paternalistic 
bureaucrats, has brought the Amer- 
ican to be the most wide-awake and 
quickly recognizable person on the 
globe. 


The Hearst newspapers today ap- 
peal, as they have always done, to the 
self-reliant American described in Mr. 
Hearst’s editorial of nine years ago. 


And that is why the Hearst papers 
are the perfect medium of self-reliant 
American business enterprises and 
self-respecting readers. 


The HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


It’s clean and 
crisp writing. 
It’s smooth — 
and strong be- 
cause the lead is 
bonded to the 
wood ( Pressure- 
Proofed). Venus 
VELVETS are 
favorites in many 
offices. Try them 
... specify them! 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
«++ but only 5¢. 


VENUS 
VELVET 


PENCILS 


| 


Amenican Leap Pencit Comrany, Hosoxen, New Juaser 


New York Fruit Auction Corp. or the 
smaller Brown & Secomb Fruit Auction 
Co. 
e Then the Confusion—It is after pur- 
chase of the fruit and vegetables on the 
ier that difficulties really become acute. 
or, although only an approximate 44% 
of the uce moves into the market 
by truck, all of it goes out that way. 
tucks block the streets and each other. 

Breakage of crates and spoilage of 
produce are high. Sanitation and clean- 
ing facilities are poor. 

It all adds up to waste of time, ef- 
ficiency, and food, which is reflected 
directly or indirectly in higher costs to 
the consumer. 
© Dealers Won’t Scatter—Although de- 
centralization was being urged as a so- 
lution as long ago as 1913, efforts in 
that direction have been frustrated by 
the dealers’ unwillingness to leave the 
Washington St. Market because of its 
price-setting function. 

The Bronx Terminal Market, one of 
the first fruits of La Guardia’s tenure as 
mayor, is a case in point. Despite its 
modernity, the primary dealers refused 
to er from the old stand. Both the 
Bronx Terminal and its Brooklyn coun- 
terpart in Canarsie have become useful 
secondary markets, but the main show 
continues in the Washington St. area. 

e Super Plan Is Evolved—Fitting theory 
to the facts, La Guardia decided that the 
soundest location for a new market was 
the present site in lower Manhattan. He 
got the council to allocate $200,000 for 
a survey. Tonnages, space, time sched- 
ules, and the movements of vehicles and 
merchandise were studied exhaustively. 


FRIGID CROP 


After a 15-months’ struggle with pri- 
orities and machinery shortages, Bate- 
man Co., Inc., has its Macon (Ga.) 
quick-freezing equipment rolling to 
help process the state’s bumper peach 
crop—expected to be 65% greater 
than last year’s. Before the season 
ends, the plant hopes to process 
5,000,000 Ib. at the rate of 140,000 
Ib. a day—perhaps up to 8,000,000 
Ib. if storage space permits. That's 
a big pack for any processor, a whop- 
per for Georgia which heretofore has 
shipped most of its peaches to can- 
ners and fresh fruit markets. Bate- 
man’s deliveries will range as far afield 
as Montreal, in cartons varying from 
the conventional 1-Ib. retail size (for 
Birdseye-Snider, Inc., among others) 
to 20-Ib. units for Standard Brands 
institutional trade. 


A design for a wholesale supermark 
rise on the site of the old, w: 
by Madigan-Hyland, consulting 
neers. 

Backers of the project say that jt; 
the answer—not only for today, by 
1960, for if it comes to deliverine » 
duce by rotor aircraft the huge 4 
of the receiving platform is 
landing field. ) 
e Continued Operation—Approx imate) 
$20,000,000 would go for land, to } 
acquired through purchase or conden. 
nation. The present Washington § 
Market: would be razed piecemeal, t) 
permit continued operation during the 
two years of building. 

Facilities for handling 172,000 cy. 

loads of produce and fresh fruits ap. 
nually, with allowance for as many 4 
1,132 carloads on a peak day, would be 
provided. (The market handled 1 42,9); 
carloads in 1940; 1,011 carloads on the 
peak day.) Forty car-floats would be able 
to tie up simultaneously against the 
waterfront distribution building, which 
would have a sales floor ten times the 
size of Madison Square Garden. 
e Room for the Trucks—Streets would 
be 110 ft. wide, and plans call for ten 
acres of parking space. The present te. 
striction to 33-ft. trucks could be liberal. 
ized. The entire area would be fenced 
off, so that only marketing traffic could 
enter. 

Five three-story buildings would be 
provided for wholesale stores, and more 
floors could be added if they are ever 
needed. There would be facilities for 
the frozen food industry, now scattered 
ali over town. Plans call for an adminis- 
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This painting of the driving of the Golden Spike on 
September 8, 1883, is a composite, in Currier & Ives style, of 
an actual photograph of the historic engine and a mural 
now decorating the Montana State Capitol in Helena. 


WRITING NEW RAILROAD HISTORY 


Sun glinting on yellow metal marked a great 
moment in railroad history that day in September, 
1883. At Gold Creek, Montaria, General U. S. 
Grant drove home a golden spike — and the North- 
ern Pacific, first of the northern transcontinental 
railroads, was completed. 


Shortly after, a special train puffed over the spot, 
carrying officials and distinguished guests from the 
East and Europe, on the first through train trip 
from St. Paul to Portland, Oregon. 


History is still being made on the Northern Pacific, 


C\Ms 


DIESEL 
POWER 


as great trains of battle-bound freight hurry west- 
ward in support of fighting forces. 


For here mighty GM Diesel freight locomotives 
are writing a brilliant record of accomplishment 
over steep and twisting mountain grades. 


Hauling greater tonnages faster and at lower 
cost, they are showing today what tomorrow can 
bring when whole lines are GM Dieselized. Then 
this momentous power will usher in an era when 
freight will travel faster, passengers ride with 
greater comfort, speed and luxury, and the whole 
land benefit from lower railroading costs. 


Property Facts 
Are Basic 


The Starting point 
for sound solution of 
problems of Income 
Taxation, Reconver- 
sion, Accounting, 
Insurance and Finance 
is an accurate knowl- 
edge and record of 
Property Facts. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


VALUATIONS + PROPERTY RECORDS 
DEPRECIATION STUDIES 


NATIONAI 
Jremin 
BEER 


tration building to house executive of- 
fices, restaurant, banking facilities, and 
even overnight sleeping quarters for 
truck drivers. 
e Management Proposal—The mayor 
has suggested that interested parties or- 
ganize the Market Operating Co., to 
take over management of the establish- 
ment. He proposes that the city lease 
the property to the company, with a 
city representative on the board of di- 
rectors, and with inspectors from the 
Dept. of Markets on the job as usual. 
ration of present city-owned 
wholesale and retail markets by the 
Dept. of Markets has proved a profitable 
venture. Income has repeatedly been 
far ahead of expenditures. Last year, 
with income of $1,797,804, the depart- 
ment turned back $834,765 to the city 
as baa 
e City-Owned Markets—in addition to 
the two secondary fruit and vegetable 
markets, New York City owns and oper- 
ates a modern wholesale building in the 
Fulton Fish Market, the West Wash- 
ington Wholesale Meat Market, the 
Gansevoort Farmers Square, and a live 
poultry terminal market in Queens. (A 
new secondary market is planned for 
Queens.) 

Also, during the La Guardia regime, 
the city has built eight inclosed retail 
markets (largest of which is on Park 
Ave.). These markets were designed to 
fiee the streets of pushcart operators, 
but though largely patronized, they have 
not had that effect. 

Another retail food market owned by 

the city is the old Washington Retail 
Market, which originally adjoined Trin- 
ity Church. Members of the church 
donated the present site and persuaded 
the city to move the market to it. 
e Hopeful—Market conscious, the New 
York consuming public is always ready 
to applaud hopefully anything that 
promises to facilitate distribution and 
squeeze more water out of prices. 


FAIR TRADE BILL BLOCKED 


Missouri has fought the fair trade 
fight once more and decided to have 
none of it. Thus the ranks of the threc 
holdout states (Texas and Vermont 
are the other two) are continued un- 
broken. 

Despite a determined drive (BW— 
Feb. 24'45,p90), a bill approved by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce and 
backed by manufacturers and_ trade 
associations received a technical knock- 
out in the closing sessions of Mis- 
souri’s legislature. 

The bill got through the lower house 
without much trouble. In the state 
senate, a rural member offered an 
amendment that would have exempted 
food, medicine, clothing, household 


90 


goods, building materials, i 
poultry feeds, farm -machiner 
seeds from the act’s provisions. — 
Warned that many other ; 
ments were in the offing, the 
relegated the bill to the joum 
later consideration. Next sessio: 
legislature will push all new bills aside 
and devote itself to rewriting 
laws to conform to the state’s ne 
stitution. So, fair trade legislation ap. 
pears to be stymied for at least two years 


New Tack by OPA 


Suing of five Philadelphia 
department stores heralds an 
added emphasis on enforcing of 
ceilings in soft goods field. 


By filing suits against five Philadel. 

phia department stores, in one of its 
most dramatic crackdowns, OPA has 
served notice that more emphasis will 
be put on price enforcement in the soft 
goods field, to help ease the pressure on 
the public’s buying dollar. 
e Food Dealers Smile—In the past, 
OPA’s enforcement fire has been largely 
concentrated on food purveyors and 
landlords; food represents 40% of the 
cost of living and rent 17%. Clothing 
and other soft goods also represent 
about 17%, but OPA enforcement ac- 
tions in this field have not been in 
like proportion Food dealers are smil- 
ing a bit over the new tack taken by 
OPA’s Philadelphia office. 

OPA officials say that the suits al- 

leging velbtieastiel in U. S. District 
Court against Blauner’s, Inc.; Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia; John Wanamakcr, 
Philadelphia; Stern & Co.; and The 
Blum Store—are only the beginning. 
They say at least five more stores will 
be sued, that many others will be in- 
vestigated. 
e Monetary Damages Asked—In addi- 
tion to the stores, dividual buyers are 
named in the suits. The suits against 
Blauner’s and Gimbel’s ask monetary 
damages as well as injunctions to re- 
strain them from over-ceiling sales and 
violations of OPA regulations. OPA 
asked the court to direct damages 
against Blauner’s in the amount of 
$457,100 on the basis of $50 for each 
of 9,142 over-ceiling sales since last 
July 31, From Gimbel’s, $253,650 is 
demanded on the basis of 5,073 transac- 
tions 

Charges against the other three 
stores included failure to keep records 
that would enable it to file accurate 
pricing charts; failure to take the alter- 
native of applying for authorization to 
establish ceilings; selling commodities 
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under OPA regulations without estab- 
jishing maximum prices; and faulty 
calculation of ceiling prices. 
e Complexity Blamed—All the stores, 
in statements issued after the suits 
were filed, blamed complex and numer- 
ous rules for the trouble. At Gimbel’s, 
oficials said their batting average of 
compliance was very high, since only 
5,073 violations were a leged on 13,- 
000,000 sales during the period. It was 
indicaied that OPA intended to accept 
that as a challenge, and that the inves- 
igators would go back for another look. 
OPA officials said that they were 
able to bring the damage claims against 
Blauner’s and Gimbel’s because the 
companies had records on which to 
compute them and that the other stores 
did not. When the correct maximum 
or ceiling prices are computed for the 
others, y Asem will be asked against 
them, the enforcers said. 
* ing Rise Cited—Since the war 
— OPA officials said, retail prices 
of low and medium cost clothing have 
increased in Philadelphia by 46%, ac- 
ge to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Since March, 1942, when retail 
rice ceilings became effective, BLS 
ures for Philadelphia show an increase 
of only 16%. 


Richer Margarine 


Best Foods increases the 
vitamin A content of its product 
after researchers disclose that 
butter averages 15,000 units. 


Best Foods, Inc., jumped the gun on 
the rest of the margarine industry last 
week by increasing the vitamin A con- 
tent of its Nucoa to 15,000 intema- 
tional units, from the prevailing 9,000. 
@ Researchers Report—The move was 
obviously prompted by recently pub- 
lished research studies which indicate 
that the year-round average vitamin A 
content of butter (which varies season- 
ally) is higher than had been previously 
estimated. 

One such study, by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, found that the vitamin A 
content of butter varies from 11,200 i.u. 
per pound in winter to nearly 18,000 i.u. 
in summer, and concluded that the year- 
round average was 15,000 i.u. A study 
reported in the Journal of Dairy Science 
for June, 1945, indicated that 90% of 
the butter produced in Minnesota in 


1943 had more than 9,000 iu_ per 
pound, and about 45% had more than 
15,000 i.u. 

e Trade Not Surprised—Best Foods and 
Cudahy Packing Co. are the only two 
major margarine producers who are not 
members of the National Assn. of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, They cooperate 
with N.A.M.M. on such matters as 
fighting legislative restrictions and taxcs 
on their product, but in merchandising 
practices they play their lone and sep- 
arate hands. 

However, other members of the in- 
dustry professed no surprise at Best 
Foods’ action, and admitted no chagrin, 
evidently having considered the pos 
sibility of such a move themselves. 
¢ Costs Up Slightly—Increasing the 
vitamin A content by 6,000 i.u. per 
pound would increase production costs 
very little. Whether—or how soon—the 
rest of the trade follows Best Foods’ 
example is likely to be governed by the 
shortage of natural vitamin A (derived 
from fish liver oils—there is no commer- 
cially practicable synthetic for this vita 
min). Actually, most fortified mar 
garines now leave the factory with 
12,000 iu. per pound, to make sure the 
consumer gets a minimum of 9,000 
despite possible deterioration. 


Butter production this year was 
et 8% below 1944 levels 
until the past few weeks, when it 
climbed to 2% above last year’s rate 
of output. That increase, plus the 
seasonal reduction in government 
buying from 50% to 30% of the 
total “make,” will give civilians 10,- 
000,000 extra pounds next month. 

@ Points Reduced—To move stocks 
temporarily accumulated in commer- 
cial storage, OPA this week cut but- 
ter’s point value trom 24 to 16 per 
pound, at the same time wamin 
that the higher value may be sainel 
later. 

WEA estimates total 1945 pro- 
duction at 1,400,000,000 Ib., com- 
pared with 1,486,670,000 last vear, 
and government buying is expected 
to be 30% of the total, instead of 
the 18.6% purchased last year when 
the WFA could draw on a heavy 
py stock from 1943 buying. 
° Fluid Milk Sold—Few but- 
ter-hungry civilians realize that they 
are drinking some of their butter in 
the form of fluid milk. WFA be- 
lieves that the most economical war- 
time use of dairy products will be as- 
sured if farmers market more of their 


How U.S. Fluid Milk Supply Is Used 


milk as whole milk, less as separated 
cream to be churned into butter. 
Hence the agency pays higher pro- 
duction subsidies for whole milk tran 
for butterfat sold as cream (BW— 
Feb.24'45.p55) and ceiling prices on 
butter are proportionately lower than 
on competing dairy products. 


Success of this program can be 
clearly charted. Milk consumed as 
butter has declined from 44,325,000,- 
000 Ib. in 1939 to an-estimated 34,- 
650,000,000 Ib. this year, while that 
used as fluid milk has climbed from 
45,223,000,000 Ib. in 1939 to an 
expected 57,500,000,000 Ib. in 1945. 
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All Other Uses >) 


Ice Cream 


Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
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Cheese 
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Milk Utilization, Billions of Pounds 
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The Journal’s Mr. Fixit can and does?! 


The 12% year old Portland, Oregon 
; ie boy who scrawled his plea in red ink 
| on crude note paper is spending the 
summer on a friendly Oregon ranch. In 
, the fall he'll return to the city a huskier 
ta and happier boy, thanks to Mr. Fixit 
) of The Oregon Journal, whose daily 
column fairly vibrates and sometimes 
sings with the liveliness of its human 

contents. 

“Mr. Fixit” is Mrs. Lois P. Myers, 
whose white hair and inimitable 
flowered smock are the disarming 
camouflage of a hard-working Journal 
editor. An editor who distills a warm, 

, pulsing column from a whopping mail 

| bag of over a thousand letters month- 
ly! It’s timely, because it mirrors the 
changing tempo of world events as 
reflected in Portland’s own com- 
munity . . . dimeless, because it deals 
with human problems which remain 
pretty much the same through chang- 
ing years. 

The contents of “Fixit” letters are 
as varied as human personalities and 
circumstances can make them...a 


housewife wonders how she can locate 
a sister who “came out to Oregon 
eight years ago”... an army wife in 
a war plant must have day care for 
her children . . . a young war veteran 
wants a house and a particular kind 
of job. All letters get attention—and 
a markedly high per cent of them 
reaps positive results, either through 
mention in the column or behind- 
the-scenes phone calls made by the 
resourceful Mr. Fixit. 


“Fixit” column is only one of The Journal's dis- 
tinctive features that make this big city daily 
great... make it sought after by its readers. Put 
these together and there's little wonder why The 
Journal is Portland's preferred newspaper offering 
advertisers the largest circulation in its history, 
both daily and Sunday. 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented by REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 


Operation, Inc. 


Independent food whole. 
salers unite to find means to 
equip independent grocers for 
success against chains. 


Twenty-one of the country’s inde. 
pendent wholesale food distrib ito; 
including such firms as Lee & Cady. 
Detroit, and William Montgomery Co. 
Philadelphia, met in Chicago last week 
in a quiet two-day huddle which repre- 
sented still another of the many cy. 
rent efforts by independent grocers to 
gird for ele) chain store compctition. 
© Seek pecial Service—This is Opera- 
tion, Inc., a one-man corporation 
formed last fall for operators of volun. 
tary groups and supermarket managers. 
The founder, Gordon Cook, New York 
publisher of two trade magazines, dis- 
claims any profit from it, so far, at least 
Nucleus of Operation, Inc. was a hand- 
ful of distributors, with retailer volun- 
tary buying groups of their own, who 
felt that existing trade associations took 
in too many old-line and _ hole-in-the- 
wall jobbers to provide them with the 
specialized services they needed. 

Gordon Cook undertook to supply 

those services, fortifying his own know- 
how with that of half a dozen experts, 
some of them with corporate chain 
store experience. He prefers to speak of 
his 21 wholesalers as subscribers to a 
service, not members of an association. 
They elect no officers, have no vote. 
Operation, Inc., buys nothing, pro- 
motes no brand, sells no commodity. 
With an eye on the Federal Trade 
Commission, its subscribers make no 
agreements, take no concerted action. 
The advisory services of Cook’s experts 
are proffered strictly as research find- 
ings, based on field studies of subscrib- 
ers’ own operations and exchange of 
data with deuin store organizations. 
@ Fees in Thousands—The annual sub- 
scription fee, which Cook speaks of in 
terms of several thousand dollars, cov- 
ers, among miscellaneous services, one 
two-day visit a year by a staff member 
of Operation, Inc., to diagnose the sub- 
scriber’s distributive ills, if any. 

Subscribers pay extra for special serv- 
ices by staff experts. For example, a 
review of one distributor's entire pro- 
duce operation with suggestions for im- 
provement might take two or more 
weeks, cost the subscriber around 
$2,000. Registration fee at the quart- 
erly two-day conferences—this week’s in 
Chicago is the third so far—is $50 a 
person, each subscriber generally send- 
ing more than one executive. 

Speakers at these meetings always 'n- 
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clude one successful independent te- 
taler, One outstanding chain store 
operator. a 
e Long-Range Goal—Major emphasis in 
these quarterly meetings, as in all Oper- 
‘tion, Yae.'s activities, is on equipping 
retail grocers to meet chain store com- 

tition, so that their prosperity will be 
reflected back to subscribing wholesal- 
ers. Some of the approaches are obvi- 
ous: keeping wholesalers abreast of new 
merchandising trends and new prod- 
ucts; providing blueprints for mod- 
emizing or rebuilding wholesalers’ ware- 
houses and retailers’ stores; studies of 
chain stores’ operating practices and 
costs. 

Less obvious is a long-range project 
like trying to convert certain manufac- 
turers—notably Kraft Cheese Co. and 
Standard Brands—from their present 
policy of selling direct to retailers. In- 
dependent wholesale distributors want 
to handle their goods and at the same 
discounts that are now allowed the 
chains 


MILLER TO MILLER 


New head of the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters is Justin Miller who has 
resigned his $12,500-a-year seat on the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to take the $50,000 
post. The salary is the highest N.A.B. 
has paid any president. Its first paid 
president, Neville Miller, who te- 
signed a year ago, drew $35,000; 
]. Harold Ryan, who was interim 
president, refused to take more than 
$25,000 for his year’s service. 
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“Our BAKER TRUCKS have proven 


that they can “take it” and 


DO THE JOB AT LESS COST” 


Srom yard storage 


Forgings from hammers delivered 
to inspection department 


7 Tr eae 


Finished forgings carried to and 
from yard storage in skid boxes 


Carrying skid bor of forgings up 


The above letter, written by the vice president of a mid- 
western forge plant, typifies the kind of service to be 
expected of Baker Trucks. The company decided to stand- 
ardize on Baker soon after the first purchase in 1937. As 
the letter states, the choice has been well justified. 


The trucks have enabled the plant to maintain stepped 
up production in spite of manpower shortage. Tonnage 
figures are almost impossible to calculate. All forging steel 
is handled seven times: receiving to storage, to hammers, 
to inspection, to annealing, to cleaning (pickling or sand 
blast), to storage and to shipping. 

The new Baker Catalog No. 52 describes many case 
histories in a wide variety of installations. Call your 
nearest Baker representative, or write for your copy today. 


r= sis} |:~2BAKER INDUSTRIAL 
) TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Ravlang Co. 
2164 WEST 25th STREET 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway & Power 
Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


ramp to shipping platform 


Baker inpustriat TRUCKS 


LABOR 


NWLB Forces I.T.U. Showdown 


When typographical union refuses to end strike in four 
cities, labor board invokes sanctions on nationwide basis. 
Dispute hinges on including “union laws” in contracts. 


In an unprecedented move, National 

War Labor Board sanctions have been 
imposed on a nationwide basis against 
the International Typographical Union 
(A.F.L.) as a as for continued 
failure to order an end to strikes in 
Bayonne and Jersey City, N. J., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and Birmingham, Ala. 
The penalty—ending automatic board 
approval for contract changes agreed to 
by I.T.U. and publishers—brought to a 
showdown one of the bitterest chal- 
lenges NWLB has yet faced. 
e Conflict Over Union Laws—I.T.U., 
generally considered one of the more 
conservative unions, contends that 
NWLB jurisdiction is limited to ques- 
tions concerning wartime wages, that 
all other contractual relationships and 
provisions should be left to collective 
bargaining. 

In past years its locals in some 900 

“iutisdictions” have been able to get 
commitments from publishers—either in 
contracts or by unwritten understand- 
ings—that union laws pertaining to 
working conditions in newspaper shops 
will be observed. These laws cover 
such things as shift premiums, seniority 
protection, vacations, severance pay, 
and similar standard union benefits. 
e Publishers Balk—This year, however, 
I.T.U. determined to make its laws a 
definite part of contracts, and de- 
manded that all publishers agree to 
recognize 1945 I.T.U. regulations 
through a standard contract provision. 
Publishers, members of the American 
Newspaper Publishets Assn., balked, 
arguing among other things that the 
1.T.U. proposal would give blanket 
recognition not only to already form- 
ulated and announced I.T.U. laws, but 
also to any new laws which the union 
might promulgate. Publishers urged 
that the laws be left to arbitration. 

The result was a breakdown of collec- 
tive bargaining between publishers and 
the Bayonne, Jersey City, Ft. Wayne, 
and Birmingham locals of I.T.U., acting 
with full approval—and direction—of the 
union’s top leadership. In each case, 

ublishers placed their dispute in the 
9 of NWLB; in each case, L.T.U. 
refused to recognize NWLB jurisdic- 
tion and demanded that the board keep 


% 


its hands off and confine itself solely to 


pe, Aa ys 

° May Flare Up—Importance of 
the challenge was amplified as I.T.U. 
let it be known that its members prob- 
ably will bring up the same contro- 
versial issue whenever other contracts 
terminate. Strongest threats for an ex- 


UMPIRE 


Herbert Blumer (above), associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of Chicago, is the impartial member 
of a new three-man arbitration board 
for settling disputes under the con- 
tract between U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
and C.I.0.s United Steelworkers. 
With Blumer, ex-linesman of the Chi- 
cago Cardinals (pro football team), 
will sit Walter J. Kelly of Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, representing the corpo- 
ration, and Eugene Maurice, the 
union. In the eight years U. S. Steel 
has had a contract with C.I.O., no 
permanent board was set up for lack 
of issues to keep it busy. Its creation 
now suggests that U. S. Steel and the 
union intend to make increasing use 
of the contract’s arbitration provisions. 


tension to current strikes are | 
heard in Chicago and Baltimore, 
there are about 20 disputes scatt 
wes 5 which might flare up in , 
concerte LT.U. protest against 
NWLB jurisdiction. ” 

I.T.U. contends that it is asking for 
nothing new, but merely is seeking to 
make certain that gains won in the |,st 
100 years are preserved by having them 
incorporated into contracts. As an ex- 
ample, I.T.U. said that its laws, rece tly 
amended, include prohibitions against 
wage reductions, increases in hours, and 
elimination of vacations, and provide 
that I.T.U. shall retain the nght to 
declare nonarbitrable “any proposal 
which in its [the union’s] judgment 1s 
violative of basic policies or which may 
bring about conflict if granted by an 
arbitrator.” 

NWLB backed up publishers in their 
argument that the I.T.U. was attempt- 
ing a unilateral form of bargaining not 
recognized by the board, and that the 
union’s new policy is against the public 
interest. 
e¢ NWLB Challenged—In an unprec- 
edented step, NWLB called I.1 U. 
President Woodruff Randolph and his 
entire executive board to a showdown 
hearing in Washington. There 1.T.U 
was charged with attempting to compel 
acceptance of its demands by strikes. 
Randolph again challenged NWLB’s 
authority to act on the issues in dispute, 
and denied that the strikes come under 
the War Labor Disputes Act or that 
newspapers actually are an essential in- 
dustry under the law. He refused, with 
full backing of his board, to order strik- 
ing operators back to their composing 
rooms. NNWLB then made good its 
threat of a nationwide penalty. 

This is that (1) the board’s daily 
newspaper commission may hear no 
more voluntary applications from pub- 
lishers and the I.T.U. aad authorize— 
as a formality only—wage increases or 
other benefits decided upon in collec- 
tive bargaining; (2) cases referred to the 
commission as voluntary agreements 
henceforth will be .considered as dis- 
pute cases, in which NWLB decides 
wages, hours, and all other terms and 
conditions for employment; and (3) 
all completed voluntary agreement 
cases which NWLB deems to have been 
negotiated under the pressure of I.T.U’s 
present policy may be declared void as 
a violation of the War Labor Disputes 
Act. 

e “Immovable Object”—This order- 
possible trial ground for a frequent: 
rumored NWLB plan to penalize in- 
ternational unions for the misdeeds of 
locals—did not dent Randolph’s armor 
perceptibly. Charging publishers are 
“using the board as a club” to coerce 
I.T.U, members, Randolph warned 
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. ey R OES your present oil burning equipment carry Hundreds of industrial and commercial plants 
posing its full share of the plant’s heat and power’ have already modernized costly, inefficient steam 
‘od its fyad? systems by installing Todd oil or gas burning equip- 


| Maile ment. Actual records show greatly increased boiler 


Does inefficient combustion throw your steam sys- : : ‘ 
ar no capacity and fuel savings ranging up to 10% and 


1 pub- fem “off balance” . . . reducing steam production 
oriz’~ Below the possible capacity of your boilers? 


ses OF 


more. 


Besides helping to deliver peak wartime power 


collec- : : : : ; 
to the jp L0dd combustion engineers give special attention requirements, Todd burners will put your plant in 
ments {> this problem of balance in the boiler room—spe- a better competitive position for the years ahead. 


ed ing burner equipment designed for the job—in Another good reason why NOW IS THE TIME TO 


is and (four particular plant—firing your particular boilers. MODERNIZE WITH TODD! 
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AGAINST CLIMATE AND PIRATES 


One of the world’s master artisans of all time protects his food supply with 
ingenious walls of wax. He seals out trouble. 

Fully as important to busy bearings is the protection of National Oil Seals. 
Their job is to hold in the lubricants and hold out abrasives. Built in the 
world’s largest plants devoted solely to oil-retention problems, their use 
goes hand-in-hand with today’s close tolerances, 
high speeds and long, hard running schedules. 

Ask to be shown how National Oil Seals can 
increase the efficiency of your postwar operations. 
Now is the time. 1089 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
General Offices: Redwood City, Calif. * Plants: Redwood City, Calif. 
Van Wert, Ohio * Los Angeles, Calif. (Arrowhead Rubber Company) 


NATIONAL 


OIL AND FLUID SEALS 


WHEREVER SHAFTS MOVE, THERE'S A 
NATIONAL O/L SEAL TO RETAIN THE LUBRICANT 


flatly that 1.T.U. can be “t! 
able object as much as you 
irresistible force.” 
Meanwhile residents of the four ciJ 
were without their daily papers (ip P 
New Jersey cities since June |? 
Wayne since July 7, in B 
since July 12). Negotiation 
entirely at a standstill, but 
appeared unlikely at midweek. 
local unions are __permitt 
I.T.U. rules—to reverse strik: 
their international. 
¢ Backing From Other Locals 
where nonstriking 1.T.U. group 
mobilizing behind the internation, 
union’s challenge of NWLB. The 134 
year-old Washington local led this sy 
port with a demand addressed to Pre 
dent Truman that Dr. George 


—F) 


we 


Taylor, NWLB chairman, be removal 


on the grounds that his “expressions g 
not impartial but biased in favor 
publishers.” 


FEPC Cutback 


Agency faces an uncertai 
future on half rations as ca 
load increases. Foes are likel 
to reopen issue in Congress. 


The federal Fair Employment Pr: 

tice Committee has weathered its b 
terest challenge to date, but a meag 
compromise victory last week left | 
doubt the extent to which the agen 
may continue its job of combating d 
crimination in employment throu 
promoting the hiring of member: 
minority groups. 
e Victory for Both Sides?—Cong 
men, anxious to recess, finally appro 
appropriating $250,000 for FEPC in 
ambiguous bill which in one place spe 
fies that the sum is to be used “f 
completely terminating the functi 
and duties” of FEPC, and in anoth 
“for continued operation” of FEP 
“if and until” it is continued by : 
act of Congress. 

Thus by emphasizing different s 

tions of the bill, both advocates a 
foes of FEPC can claim at least p 
tial victory on the controversial is 
Only FEPC must consider the acti 
a defeat. 
e Funds Exhausted—The agency had 
quested $599,000 to finance its 1% 
46 operations but would have settl 
for $500,000, permitting operation ¢ 
approximately the same basis as in 4 
year which ended June 30. j 

But even the $250,000 appropnat 
represents a success for FEPC in 0 
respect: For a month foes—particuls 
from southern poll tax states—had be 
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. Since July 1 FEPC had been 
nniless. 

5.133 Complaints—Figures showing 
» job ahead of FEPC point up the 
sblem facing the agency if it under- 
kes to continue uncurtailed operations 
» the $250,000 budget allowance. 
FEPC began to function in its pres- 


a] year which began on that date 
e agency spent $431,609 in handling 
)52 employment discrimination cases 
nding from the prior board and 4,081 
w complaints. these 5,133 cases, 
PC disposed of 3,030 during that 


»cals—F] 

Ips we 
ternation 

The 134 
d this su 
d to Pre 
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e Temoveé 
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ar. 
Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
PC operations in the 1944-45 fiscal 
yr, and in the first six months of that 
riod FEPC received 1,722 new cases 
hile it disposed- of 1,771 old ones. 
se Load Expanding—Thus, on Jan. 
1945, FEPC had 2,054 cases pend- 
g, and complaints were being received 
investigation and action at a rate of 
C 2a month. At the same time, there 
Js every indication that the period of 
INcertaifMiystrial cutbacks would result in ac- 
as casgerated filing of complaints of dis- 
, gmination in layoffs. 
re likelfHence FEPC is confronted with an 
~— panding case load, and just half the 
—_— pney for operations in the last fiscal 
r. 


ment Pr 
red its b 
t a meag 
ek left | 
the agen 
bating 
it throu 
1embers 


Immediate large-scale reductions in 
ts aie not, however, to be expected. 
PC—unless made permanent by a 
improbable congressional action— 
| dissolve automatically at the end 
the Pacific war. If hostilities should 
i in six months, or even in the early 
of 1946, the present allotment 
uld permit uncurtailed operations for 
PC right up to its end. 

Private ing Possible—But if the 
should drag on, and no provision 
s made by FEPC for funds to tide it 
t the last months of its fiscal year, 
agency would be broke long before 
, 1946. That specter, however, is 


—Congre 
ly appro 
"EPC in 
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in anoth 


of FENM off; FEPC hopes that before it does 
ued by Sear uncomfortably close either (1) 
gress will respond to pressure to give 
ferent Si agency permanent status and new 
‘ocates aids, or (2) a way may be found to 
t least pent legally funds from private sources 
ersial ff administration of the principle of 
the actifiial employment opportunity (BW— 
14°45,p104). 
ncy had Wt the same time FEPC is aware 
e its 194M it has mot overcome its foes. Its 
ave settBition is, at best, a shaky one. 
eration GReopening Likely—The question will 
is as 10 “ing a new showdown fight in Con- 
__ Js, for the amendment wording fur- 
pproprai@hes the opening for reconsideration 
PC in “Githe FEPC issue at any time—after 
-particula congressional recess—that the agen- 


s—had foes see fit. ; 
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le to block any fund allotment what- [ 


t form on July 1, 1943. During the } 


ANNOUNCING = 


The NEW TAFT-PEIRCE 
Emmerton™ 


BALL-BEARING PILOT 
PLUG GAGES 


This new design of plug gage is 
distinguished by a pilot ring of 
hardened steel balls on the front end 
of the gage, which are free, to rotate 
in any direction, so that they auto- 
matically guide gage and work into 
positive alignment, regardless of the 
angle of approach. 


Taft-Peirce Emmerton Ball-Bearing 
Pilot Gages enter the work on their 
own weight, and can't jam, even 
though gage diameter is exactly that 
of the hole. There is no danger of 
end wear, shearing, or burring. Speed 
and accuracy of inspection are assured, 
and even unskilled workers can be 
turned into competent inspectors. 
Write for new bulletin, prices and 
available sizes of Taft-Peirce 
Emmerton Plug Gages. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
of Taft-Peirce Emmerton 
Ball-Bearing Pilot Plug Gages: 


@ Faster, easier gaging 
@ Definite gaging to maximum tolerance 
@ Fewer rejects; gage will pass through minimum hole 
@ No jamming; no time is lost in freeing work 
@ Manufactured to Taft-Peirce standards of quality, and accu- 
racy of finish 
@ Longer gage life, lower gage costs 
* British Patent No. 548129 and Colonial and Foreign. 
American Patent Applied For. App. No. 436790. 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Use Taft-Peirce Gages for Every Gaging Need 


\ 


In a thousand laboratories...in a 
thousand test tubes...under a 
thousand microscopes ... science is 
fashioning a muzzle for a monster 
...a leash that will control these 
cataclysmic forces and put them 
to work for man’s gain. 
Harnessing power . . . devising 
more efficient methods for trans- 
mitting it and controlling it... has 
been Twin Disc’s one and only 
specialty for 27 years. As a result, 


you'll find Twin Disc Clutches 


and Hydraulic Drives in all in- 


gx 


Twila DISC 


CLUTCHES AND ‘HYD 
\ 


SPECIALISTS IN 


INDUSTRIAL 


dustries and in all types of mod- 
ern powered industrial equipment. 

If your new products require a 
connecting link between driving 
and driven units, there’s a good 
possibility that Twin Disc’s spe- 
cialized experience in the design, 
manufacture and application of 
proved power links—both friction 
and hydraulic—can be helpful to 
you. Why not ask for recommenda- 
tions today? Twin Disc CLutcH 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Div., Rockford, IIL). 


CLUTCHES 


Strike Collapses 


Newspaper delivery unio 
calls off New York tie-up afte 
failure to find a face-saving ex 
from entanglements. 


After 17 days of a newsp 
ine, New Yorkers this week \ 
able to get their favorite pap: 
ner news stands. The first c: 
bought gave headline play to 
of the strike of the independent 
a & Mail Deliverers’ Uni 

ad kept all the city’s English-langu, 
dailies, save PM and the Daily Wore 
from the stands. And in reading 4 
accounts of how the strike end 
had cause to wonder why the s: 
called in the first place and what 
achieved. 

e The Big Issue—After 90 days of ; 
tiation which preceded the strike, th 
union and the Publishers Assn. of Ne 
York had reached at least tentati 
agreement on all but a few issues 

The really crucial issue concerne 

the union’s rule of keeping its men 
bership rolls virtually closed. Accordin 
to the publishers, 40% of the deliver 
payroll of four New York newspape 
was overtime payments. Some meinbe 
of the union were working as much 
ten shifts a week—five of which we 
at time-and-a-half pay—because tl 
union would not take in any new me 
bers or issue any work permit car 
under its closed shop contract. 
e The Strategy—Costly and onero 
though such a situation was, the pu! 
lishers were not in a good tactic 
position to make a protracted fight ov 
the issue. The union had custom « 
its side, as well as the manpower shor 
age and War Manpower Commissio 
pleas that every worker should wot 
long hours. The best the publishe 
could get from the union in negoti 
tions was tentative agreement—subj 
to agreement being reached on oth 
outstanding issues—to go along on th 
present basis until three months aft 
the end of the war, at which time th 
union would modify its rules. 

Dissatisfied with this arrangemei 
the publishers decided to take a stron 
stand on the union’s demands, th 
most notable of which was the requ 
for creation of a welfare fund to | 
financed by employer contribution 
amounting to 3% of payrolls. 17) 
union, miffed at the employer's unw: 
ingness to consider a compromise © 
this issue and certain that the pu 
lishers could, at least, be forced ini 
accepting arbitration, struck. 1h 
proved to be a grave error and 


neuyac 
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prought the dispute before the National 
War Labor Board. 
eThke Barrier—NWLB’s established 
licy is to approve welfare plans when 
they are agreed to in union-manage- 
ment negotiation but to disallow them 
when they are in dispute. It could, 
therefore, only order the strikers back 
ty work and promise a hearing on the 
sue but, as the union well knew, the 
ovtcome of that hearing was predeter- 
mined by board policy. 

The result was that the union was 

on strike over what was to it a com- 
paratively unimportant issue and the 
publishers were being backed to the hilt 
by NWLB. 
e Entanglements—As soon as it became 
apparent that the publishers would con- 
tinue to insist that the issue was be- 
tween the strikers and NWLB, the 
union began to seek a face-saving de- 
vice that would permit it to end the 
walkout without the appearance of 
complete capitulation. 

It offered to submit the issue to ar- 
bitration, a proposal which before the 
strike would have been approvingly 
received by the publishers. It sought to 
induce Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwel- 
lenbach, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, and 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia to inter- 
cede and order arbitration. All such 
efforts availed nothing. The publishers 
were satisfied to let the union‘stay en- 
tangled, and there was some employer 
sentiment which hoped that the union 
would be wrecked in the process and 
thus end the job monopoly which was 
piling up overtime. 

e The Exit—Growing increasingly des- 
perate as public opinion hardened 
against a strike that was inconvenienc- 
ing the whole metropolitan New York 
area, the union searched for a way out. 

After 17 days it became obvious that 
there was no graceful exit and that, if 
the strike co1.tinued, the employers 
would have broad public support for 
breaking the union. As a consequence 
the union accepted NWLB’s original 
offer to refer the dispute to its news- 
paper commission and sent its mem- 


bers back to work. 
Labor observers were hard put to re- 
call a wartime strike which had been 


so pointless and which had, as in this 
case, won the strikers no concessions at 
all. 


AKRON STRIKES END 


Labor turbulence in Akron rubber 
plants this week appeared at least tem- 
porarily at an end, with near-normal 
operations of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. under direction of the Navy 
(B\W—Jul.7’45,p103) and the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. plant resuming pro- 
duction. A strike of 16,500 Fircstonc 
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“No tickee, 


no washee” 


One torn half of the small slip 
identifies the customer, the other 
identifies his laundry ... Superbly 
simple. Sufficient system for a small 
business. Satisfies customers and 
management. We wouldn’t suggest a 
change, even if we could... 

Other businesses not so simple 
plod along with office procedures, 
neither sufficient for operation, nor 
satisfactory to the customers or the 
management ...Your business is your 
business,and we assume you know how 
to run it... Our business is making 
business facts available faster for 
better understanding and operation. 


Our know-how comes from serving 
thousands of businesses . . . 


McBee methods and products, 
custom -devised to your particular 
needs, speed the flow of essential facts 
to management, affords as much or 
little detail as desired... requires no 
expensive installation nor any expert 
personnel, are usable by ordinary 
office workers... invariably save time, 
worry and clerical expense. . . Now is 
a good time for new brooms. Maybe 
you might find it worth while to talk 
to a McBee man? ... Call any office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Troubleshooter 


What is probably the first firm 
of its kind is in formation in New 
York City and it’s a direct by- 
product of the state’s new antidis- 
crimination law (BW —Mar.i0°45, 
100). ‘The new firm will offer race 
relations advice to employers and 
some of the men who will be prin- 
cipals in it have already been in touch 
with several large corporations which 
are considering becoming its clients. 

The chief figures in the new firm 
will be a man with a labor back- 
round, another with a management 

ckground, and a Negro who has 
held an important post in the state 
government. 


Pioneer 


Some of the most interesting, and 
perhaps some of the most fruitful, 
researches in union-management 
problems are now being made by 
Prof. Benjamin M. Selekman of Har- 
vard. Selekman is bringing to focus 
on union-management conflict situa- 
tions the insights and techniques of 
psychoanalysis. He has -published 
two papers on the subject in the 
last two issues of the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review. 

The application of psychology to 
employer-employee relations is not, 
of course, a new thing. For the most 
part, however, what passes for psy- 
chological training in the labor eld 
is really nothing more than exposure 
to formulae about human relations 
and inspirational material. 

Selekman, though, approaching 
labor conflict as an analyst would 
approach any neurotic situation, is 
using the teachings of Freud, Jung, 
and Adler to point the way for han- 
dling labor problems which are the 
result of nonrational and unconscious 
drives and which—management men 
well know—are some of the most dif- 
ficult to solve. 


P.A.C. 


Sidney Hillman and his associates 
in C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers have secured an_ Illinois 
charter for the Amalgamated Broad- 
casting Assn., which will apply for 
FM and AM radio frequencies from 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. A.B.A.’s charter stipulates 


that it will operate for “educational” 
purposes—which, it will be recalled, 
was the reason for the organization 
of the C.1.0. Political Action Com- 
mittee that Hillman still heads. 
The clothing workers have termed 
A.B.A. “strictly a Chicago proposi- 
tion,”’ but outsiders consider it an im- 
portant step in a plan for the P.A.C. 
to take to the air to assure a broad 
dissemination of its influence. 


Now 


The A.F.L. section of the labor 
press (an estimated 400 publications 
with an aggregate press run of about 
7,000,000) is about to participate in 
a big-time publishing venture de- 
signed to glamorize the humble 
union newspaper. 

A magazine section, directly com- 
parable to This Week, Parade, and 
the other Sunday supplements used 
by daily newspapers, is being pro- 
duced for inclusion in the labor 
papers. Named Now, the sample 
issue of the supplement now being 
privately circulated carries stories and 
articles by John Erskine, Channing 
Pollock, Fannie Hurst, and other 
well-known popular writers who have 
no connection at all with labor. 

The idea is that Now will carry 
no union propaganda of any descrip- 
tion but will be pure entertainment. 
Now is being published by the newly 
formed Kinghill Publishing Co. for 
the nonprofit Intercultural Founda- 
tion for Arts & Sciences, Inc. 

Among the members of the foun- 
dation are such businessmen as A. 
P. Day, chairman of the board of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., 
and A. S. Dewing, chairman of the 
Michigan Public Service Co. 

The labor press will get bundle 
lots of Now, produced in color on 
glossy stock, free. Revenue to the 
oundation will come from selling 
advertising in the supplement. 

Behind the whole idea of dressing 
up the labor press and making it 
entertaining enough to get into a 
worker’s home is Matthew Woll, a 


vice-president of the A.F.L. He has: 


sponsored a number of ideas for 
brightening labor’s house organs. The 
current one is the most ambitious 
yet and will certainly evoke some 
counter schemes on the C.1.O. side 
for keeping its ts just as interest- 
ing as those of t the AFL. 


members of the United Rubber \\oq. 
ers (C.1.0.) ended July 15 in an igtee. 
ment to leave disputed issues io the 
National War Labor Board for .cttle. 
ment. 

End of the 15-day Firestone w1\koy 
closed out a series of strikes in thie ryb. 
ber industry which, at peak, mace 33. 
000 idle. It made a big dent, too, in 
the number of strikes in the nation. Aj 
midweek less than 35,000 were idle jp 
walkouts. 

Firestone workers voted 3-to-| to 99 
back into the plant just before a dead. 
line set by NWLB for penalties against 
strikers, including withdrawal of their 
local’s maintenance-of-membersh ip and 
checkoff union security clauses, and 
withdrawal of such NWLB awards as 
paid vacations and shift bonuses for 
night work. 

Both Firestone and Goodyear strikes. 
on the surface at least, were ascribed 
to accumulated grievances, including 
NWLB delays in acting on wage de. 
mands. An undercurrent of dissension 
between national and local union lead- 
ership was apparent, however, with 
President Sherman A. Dalrymple oppos- 
ing the strike as ill-advised, and local 
anti-Dalrymple leaders defying his or. 
ders to end the walkout. The outcome 
apparently strengthens Dalrymple’s po- 
sition in the rubber capital. 


WMC PLAN IN REVERSE 


When, early in 1945, high-priority 
war plants in Allentown, Pa., were in 
the grip of a critical manpower short- 
age, the Lehigh Valley industrial cen- 
ter became the testing place for a War 
Manpower Commission plan to shift 
workers from nonessential and_ less. 
essential plants into those vital to the 
war effort. The program became 
known as the Allentown Plan (BW- 
Feb.3’45,p90), and under it WMC 
was fairly successful in jyggling work- 
ers—not without their protest—to fill 
the most pressing job needs through- 
out the area. ' 

This week the Allentown Plan be- 
gan working in reverse. Although 
Allentown still is a Group II man- 
power area—with a slight shortage of 
male workers—production cutbacks 
have resulted in removal of many wat 
plants from WMC's critical list. 

For several thousand workers that 
means return to former jobs in brew- 
eries, bottling plants, and other civilian 
production lines where many of them, 
as skilled workers, receive higher pav 
than that paid to them as inexpet: 
enced help in steel mills and other 
war plants. Under WMC §arrange- 
ments, “drafted” workers are assured 
of return to old jobs with no loss of 
seniority. 
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as Today there’s a significant double meaning to the 
familiar saying, “You can never tell where lightning 


will strike next.” to the amphibious ability of the 
GMC “Duck,” fast-flying Lightning or P-38 fighter planes 
can be transported directly from ship to shore to inland flying 
field . . . completely assembled and all set for a take-off that 
will take the enemy by surprise. 


In fact, wherever Allied fighting forces need a multiple-ton 
transport vehicle that can travel by water as well as by land, 
there you'll usually find GMC’s sensational seagoing truck— 
the “Duck”. This amazing amphibian, like the Army’s basic 
214-ton, six-wheel drive transport truck, is a development of 
GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors. . . producer 
of well over a half a million military vehicles. 


Signal Corps photo and drawings show how two GMC 
“Ducks,” fastened together with steel bars and cables, 
transport a P-38 fighter plane. The plane is carried 
backward to provide proper weight distribution and 
buoyancy. Main landing wheels of the plane fit into 
steel troughs attached to the side of each “Duck.” 


In addition to being one of the largest pro- 
ducers of military vehicles, GMC builds many 
commercial trucks for essential users. Civilian 
GMCs are powered by engines of the same 
basic design as the famous “270” used in 
more than 475,000 GMC “six-by-sixes” .. . 
often called the “Workhorse of the Army.” 


SAVING MANPOWER ... 
SPEEDING WORK... 


FARQUHAR 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Breaking bottlenecks in materials handling is a specialty of 
Farquhar Portable Conveyors. In the laundry illustration 
shown above, a Featherweight. permanently installed, is 
carrying bundles from the washroom in the basement to the 
second floor finishing room ... a job that formerly required 
loading and unloading an outside delivery truck. to say noth- 
ing of over 40 weekly hours of one-manpower and the truck 


itself. 


Elimination of expense and the substitution of speed and 
economy for tedious, costly work is possible in countless ways 


when you resort to Farquhar Portable Conveyors. 


In your business, too, Farquhar can save manpower and 
speed materials handling. All we need is to know your re- 


quirements . . . write Farquhar today. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 

Divisions | i AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
& 201 DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


—Fargilia,— 


Foremen’s Umpire 


Ford and supervisors’ union 
agree on arbiter of grievances 
and fast-moving procedure for 
settlement of all disputes. 


Employment of an impartial 
to settle dispute cases has been 
upon by the Foreman’s Assn. of 
ica, independent union of sup: 
and the Ford Motor Co., which 
the first contract obtained by the | A. 
more than two years ago (B\\ —|\ 
20’43,p92). 

This is the first time that fi 

who are normally the first co 
representatives to handle a gricy 
under standard contract procedure, have 
had grievance machinery for th« 
use which culminates in arbitration of 
the dispute. 
e Jurisdiction Indefinite—Early selection 
of an arbiter is expected. He probab) 
will be a Detroiter, and will devote part 
time to the labor work, handling proba. 
bly around 100 cases a year. 

The umpire’s jurisdiction, a problem 
which has been lengthily discussed bx 
tween Ford and the foremen, is not 
definitely fixed under the arrangem ent 
reached last week end. The umpire wi 
interpret the contract in any dispute 
cases, but no case can be submitted ex 
cept by consent of both parties. Where 
the parties disagree over the propricty of 
sending a case to the umpire, appeal t 
the National War Labor Board is the 
alternative. 

Cases will go to the umpire as the 
third step of a fast-moving grievance pro- 
cedure. Discussion between the fore. 
man concerned and his building super- 
intendent starts the procedure. If no 
decision is reached, the issue then goes 
to the foreman’s personnel office, 
Ford department that is exclusively de 
voted to the handling of supervisor labor 
cases. 

Hitherto, when the foreman’s person- 

nel office was unable to settle the com- 
plaint, it was taken up to a joint appeal 
board consisting of three union and 
three company men. So far this year 
57 cases have been heard by this board 
This step is now being replaced by the 
umpire setup. 
e Thousands Affected—When the cur- 
rent contract of F.A.A. Chapter No. | 
was signed on May 9, 1944, it covered 
approximately 8,200 supervisors. Since 
then. however, about 2,300 have been 
eliminated through shutdown of the 
Willow Run bomber plant, and cut 
backs at River Rouge hata further re- 
duced the total. 

Employment is now increasing 
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Aman’s a fool to go around with his pants pocket burning 
with extra folding money when he ought to buy an extra 
Bond, because that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is 
made of. When that extra dough goes hunting for civilian 
goods (that are as hard to find as Crosby in a tuxedo!), it 
tends to push up prices. Besides, it doesn’t make sense 
when twelve million kids are fighting our battle for any 
of us to hike up the cost of living by buying anything we 
can live without. 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 
You give inflation a boost... 


—when you buy anything you can 
do without 


—when you buy above ceiling or 
without giving up stamps (Black 
Market!) 


—when you ask more money for 
your services or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and ienad 


hold all the War Bonds you 

can afford—to pay for the war 

and protect your own future xgoeep 
Keep up your insurance. 


tion with the Magazine Publishers of America 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Inf. 


Conte KAYDUN x 


FOR ALL TYPES OF BALL AND BROLLER BEARINGS 
4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


Bea wngs Shad hre Teally THIN! 


KAYDON Radial Ball Bearings of exceptionally thin cross section; 
30.500” LD. x 32.000” O.D. x .750”. wide. 


LARGE manufacturer of war 

equipment needed bearings so 
thin that no one but KAYOON under- 
took to make them. But KAYDON “came 
through” and today, these “thinnies” 
are in use. Some day, their important 
part in a vital war machine can be 
revealed. 
KAYOON has already built a reputation 
for tackling difficult assignments — 
making special types of ball and 
roller bearings from 4” bore to 120” 
O. D., thus making it unnecessary to 
compromise on a “standard” bearing 


that doesn’t exactly fill a need. 


Available at KAYDON is atmospheric 
control in heat-treating, rarely pro- 
vided by special bearing manufac- 
turers. Also, KAYDON offers added 
services in flame hardening, preci- 
sion heat-treating, metallurgical la- 
boratories, microscopy, and physical 
testing. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Capacity is available and growing 
for production of all types and sizes 
of KAYDON Bearings. Look ahead — 
plan ahead — with KAYDON! 


KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller + Taper Roller 
Ball Radial . Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


_-KAYOON SS. oo 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


Ford, however, due to rece 
tion of passenger car outpu 
number of men covered by | 
agreement can therefore be « 
increase steadily for some ti 


Strike for Food 


Illinois coal miners q 
to force allocation of extra 1. 
points to workers engaged 


hard manual labor. 


In the early months of 1944 ; 
OPA moved to meet the mounting ; 
mands of workers engaged in he, 
manual labor for more food than th 
own or in-plant feeding center rat, 
points allowed them. 

@ OPA’s Problem—Fearing to let ; 
bars down by increasing ration po; 
allotments to individuals, OPA creat 
a new ration group, designated Gr 
IV (BW—Apr. 22’44,p39), to issue s 
plementary points to industrial feed; 
facilities. Loggers were given { 
consideration because War Food 
ministration nutritionists said they 
quired more food energy than work 
in any other industry. 

While the new system seemed 
quiet the complaints of the loggers, 
left unsolved the extra food problem 
other heavy manual labor such as ¢ 
and ore miners for whom in-plant fee 
ing was said to be impractical or ina 
quate. 
© New System Tried—Under increas 
pressure, OPA this month reluctant 
undertook the cumbersome job of ¢ 
ing additional food to individuals 
authorizing extra sugar and red rati 
points to coal and ore miners in t 
San Francisco and Denver areas (regi 
7 and 8). The action followed OPA 
gesture last March in giving extra poin 
to facilities feeding deep sea fisherme 
seamen on inland waterways, mine 
and some heavy construction worker 

In announcing the extra point all 
ances to individuals, OPA let it | 
known that the plan would be extende 
nationwide sometime after August | 
the scheme proves workable. A month 
maximum of 1 Ib. of sugar and 5 
meat-fat points, in addition to 1 
regular amounts allowed by their cw! 
ian ration books, were authorized for t! 
West Coast miners. Extra points wi 
be issued through joint management 
labor committees and similar groups 
© Strike in Ilinois—But in Illinois 1a 
week, meat-hungry coal miners decide 
they could not wait for OPA to try oul 
the plan. Led by diggers at Gillespe 
Il., 7,500 miners in Central [Ilinox 
members of the Progressive Min 
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THE KELLETT 


Just released by the Army Air Forces, this photo- 
graph illustrates a new product whose evolution 
toward important peace-time achievements has 
been stimulated by the urgency of war. 

The XR-8 is the first American helicopter suc- 
cessfully tested in flight to embody the principle 
of an intermeshing twin set of rotor blades. Struc- 
tural vibration, long an obstacle to progress in 
rotary-winged craft, is largely removed. Many 
related problems have been solved. The need for 
long power-transmission shafts is eliminated. 
Weight and drag are saved, increasing pay-load. 

Its whirling “‘egg-beater’’ vanes enable the 
XR-8 to fly forward, backward or sidewise with 


unusual efficiency. Like a hummingbird, it can 


hover motionless in the sky, or only a few feet 
above ground. Its vertical take-off and descent 
permit operation to or from any space that gives 
safe clearance to the sweep of its own blades. 
With sixteen years of design and engineering 
experience in autogiro and helicopter develop- 


_ ment, the Kellett organization believes that heli- 


copters will perform a wide range of useful jobs 
in the new air world of tomorrow. 

“Answering Some Helicopter Questions” gives 
interesting facts about “‘wingless flight.’’ For 
free copy, write to Kellett Aircraft Corporation, 
Dept. W, Upper Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. 


Put Your Products 
on a Metal Free Diet 


i} & Processes involving acid reagents or 
"| acid products must be kept from con- 

tact with metal to insure purity and 

freedom from metal pickup. This 
: metal consuming appetite of acid 
products also causes rapid corrosion 
of equipment, necessitating frequent 
repairs and replacement. 

You can overcome these difficul- 
ties as others have in the chemical, 
food, dairy, beverage, brewery and 
drug fields. Carry on your process- 
ing in Pfaudler Glass-Lined Equip- 
ment. Highly resistant to all acids 
(except HF) in any concentration 
and at elevated temperatures, it elim- 
inates product contamination and 
prolongs equipment life. 


Put Your Equipment Problems 
up to Pfaudler Engineers 


Adapting Pfaudler standard Glass- 
Lined Steel and Stainless Steel Equip- 
ment or designing and building spe- 
cial corrosion resistant equipment to 
meet specific operating conditions is 
the forte of Pfaudler Engineers. Their 
experience is at your service now in 
working out the solution to your 
equipment problems. Write 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester 4, New York. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER STEEL EQUIPMENT 


PFA R 


ENGINEERS AND FABRICATORS OF 
CORROSION RESISTANT PROCESS EQUIPMENT 


OF GLASS-LINED 


Workers of America (A.F.L.) went on 
strike, vowing they would not return 
until OPA met their year-old demands 
for more meat and more points. 

They were joined in the strike by 
2,200 members of the United Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.), and walk- 
outs appeared to be spreading through- 
out the state. Pressed into action, OPA 
announced that miners would be per- 
mitted additional food points effective 
Aug. 6. That was sufficient for officers 
of the Progressive Mine Workers and 
U.M.W.,, who issued independent back- 
to-work orders to miners, Strikers, how- 
ever, were reluctant to give in until 
they saw the meat on their tables. Re- 
affirming their no meat-no work slogan, 
miners made no immediate move back 
into the 
e Deman May _Increase—Already 
smeltermen in the San Francisco and 
Denver regions have asked for extra 
points for their men, and some OPA 
and union officials believe that count- 
less other labor organizations undoubt- 
edly will demand that they be included. 

ashington observers say the odds 
are that the scheme will be expanded, 
which raises the question: Where are 
the meats and fats coming from? More 
red points do not mean, automatically, 
more meat and butter. Unless OPA 
and WFA see more supplies in sight, it 
can only mean that the point me a of 
these foods will have to increase. 

The leaders of the Illinois strikers 
had an answer, applying to their section 
of the country. There is an ample sup- 
ply of cattle and hogs in southern and 
central Illinois, they said, demanding 
he | of the many small slaughter 
houses which quit business because of 
quota limitations. 


CONJURING WITH A NAME 


For the first time in several years, 
the name of John L. Lewis is making 
news in Detroit. Last week 35 members 
of C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers, angry 
at their national officials for not acting 
on wage demands, heard a popes to 
invite the one-time C.1.0. chairman to 
lead the dissident faction. 

Weight was given to the proposal, 
not by the size of the meeting but by 
the group represented—mostly sho 
committeemen and stewards from Ford's 
Highland Park and Rouge plants, and 
from Briggs, Packard, and Detroit 
Diesel. 

No action was taken, but it was de- 
cided to bring the motion up at a 
larger meeting soon. Dissatisfaction 
with U.A.W. Saterslite has been grow- 
ing for several weeks (BW —Jun.23’45, 
p90), especially among local officers in 
the Detroit area. National officials are 
accused of failing to carry out 1944 con- 


(aie 
HELP WANTED 


Furloughed with 4,000 others to give 
western railroads a hand, a G.I. ix 
the pit at Sante Fe’s Chicago Shop 
points up the critical need for 1 
workers to keep men and war suppli 

moving westward. From German 
this week, President Truman appeale: 
for 65,000 workers to fill the westen 
roads’ manpower gap. The Assn. o 
American Railroads reported _ th: 
President's estimate 35,000 short. 


vention mandates by not fighting fo 
higher wages, job insurance, and mor 
jobs during reconversion. The discon- 
tent among local officers spread rapid) 
among the rank and file. 

Lewis’ first gesture to dissidents in 
the U.A.W. came a few years ago, when 
he intimated that his heterogeneous Disf 
trict 50 of the United Mine Worker 
might move in on the auto worker 
Ever since U.A.W. officers have been 
worried over the possible extent of hi 
influence. 


LABOR PROGRAM RETURNS 


One of radio’s pioneer labor-manage- 
ment programs, sponsored by the Indus 
trial Relations Council of Metropolita: 
Boston (BW—Mar.28’42,p66) and st: 
tion WEEI, will go back on the a 
Sept. 17 after two successful series 0! 
broadcasts which built up large listene 
interest in New England. Like the 
early program, the newly scheduled ont 
will give labor and management answer 
to labor relations problems. 

First presented in 1944, the WEE! 
program presents a panel of labor ané 
management speakers on an ad lib ben 
with Richard P. Doherty, executive 4: 
rector of the labor-management council, 
as moderator. 
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The daring battering handed the Japanese this week by U. S. bombers and 
battleships is not timed primarily for its effect on Stalin and Churchill 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that news from the Pacific adds dramatic 
emphasis to Truman’s demands at Potsdam for prompt and decisive action 
by the Big Three. 


. Tokyo has definitely sent out peace feelers but, though Wall Street took 


them seriously enough to cause mass sales of war babies, Washington still 
does not anticipate an early Nipponese capitulation. 

The Japanese, like the Germans, have already found that it is far more 
difficult to stop a war than to start one. 

8 
Moscow cannot fail to be impressed by the speedup of the U. S. campaign in 
the Far East, and by the audacity of the operations. 

The U.S.S.R. (which lacks a navy of its own—beyond a fleet of sub- 
marines and a formidable flotilla of small shore and river patrol boats) can no 
longer argue that the U. S. Navy is unable to maintain an open supply route 
to Siberia in case Russia enters the war against Japan. 

And Britain, alarmed—since V-E-Day—over the problem of keeping 
war production at peak levels and of focusing public interest on the rich part 
of the Empire still in Japanese hands, will probably make desperate—and 
carefully publicized—moves to speed up the liberation of Malaya. 

* 
Target pattern in the Far East is already clearly defined. 

Basic war industries—oil refineries, steel mills, chemical and metal- 
lurgical plants, and airplane factories—are being hit first. Electric power- 
plants, bridges, and locomotives will come next. 

* 
Simultaneously the blockade of Japan is speedily tightening. 

The rail ferry service between coal-rich Hokkaido and the great steel 
mills of Honshu was wrecked last week. Only straggling freighters closely 
hugging the China coast are able to run the U. S. blockade of the Japanese 
supply route to and from Tokyo’s rich but rapidly shrinking empire in 
southeast Asia. 

Korean rail junctions—along the main raw material supply route from 
Manchuria—last week, for the first time, became major targets for big 
bombers from Okinawa and the Marianas. 

Japanese fishing fleets have already been driven from the Pacific into 
the restricted waters of the Yellow and China seas. 

Nippon’s lifelines of empire are being ruthlessly and systematically 
slashed in a preinvasion blasting which incorporates every trick learned in 
Europe and carries the massed strength of the biggest air and naval armadas 


ever assembled. 
7 


Liberated territories, on the other hand, already provide the Allies with vital 
supplies. 

Oil refineries in Burma—recaptured almost undamaged though storage 
tanks were largely destroyed by the Japanese—are already supplying more 
than 1,000 bbl. of oil a day, compared with a prewar peak of 22,000. 

Japanese production, though they held Burma nearly three years, is 
reported to have reached barely 5,600 bbl. a day. 

* 


Truman needs every advantage in dealing with Stalin on a long-range Far 
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Eastern settlement. Despite optimistic newspaper reports, the T. V. Soong 
mission to Moscow (BW—Jul.7'45,p111) did not turn out very well. 

Soong hoped to secure Soviet assurances that Moscow would follow a 
hands-off policy in the northern and western Chinese provinces. 

But the U.S.S.R., before making any such commitment, demanded 
concrete evidence that the internal Chinese political crisis was being real- 
istically solved—either by effective unification of the Central (Chungking) 
government and the Communist (Yenan) government, or by withdrawal of 
the Kuomintang, the party headed by Chiang Kai-shek and now completely 
in control at Chungking. - 

Ostensible objective of the Russians is the removal of elements in China 
which would make continued civil war inevitable even after V-J Day. 


It will surprise few people who are aware of China’s internal weaknesses if 
Truman adopts a more realistic policy than Washington has so far pursued 
in dealing with reactionaries in the Chiang Kai-shek government. 


Likely soon to be in military control of some of the richest and most 
densely populated regions in the country following Allied landings on the 
China coast, U. S. military authorities will be in a position to enforce their 
own inflation controls and fiscal reforms. 

Washington now believes that Truman plans, by such measures, to 
force Chiang Kai-shek to form a real coalition government of all major 
parties and carry out a practical program of economic and political reform. 

- 


Two moves by Washington will help execute an industrialization program in 
China. 

(1) Thirty-eight Chinese technical experts have just completed a 
training course in the U. S., organized and financed by the United Nations 
Relief & Rehabilitation Administration, and are about to return to China to 
become administrators in the fields of irrigation and soil conservation, public 
health, and medicine. 

(2) More than 590 specially selected Chinese technicians have arrived 
in the U. S. to be trained, under the auspices of lend-lease authorities, by 
railroads, state highway commissions, and basic industries. Training period 
will last up to one year, when they will return to China to help supervise 
rehabilitation and long-term industrialization. 
+ 


Middle Eastern oil is involved in the announcement this week that Standard 
of N. Y. and Standard of N. J., through Mediterranean operating subsidiaries, 
will build large refineries near Tripoli at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean 


Crude will be piped from their large oil holdings in the Persian Gulf 
area, and refined output will ultimately be distributed in Europe according 
to a vast marketing deal now being drawn up at the Anglo-U. S. conference 
in London (BW—Jul.14’45,p111). 
a 

You can anticipate a flurry of activity in the international aviation field 
following the formal announcement of foreign route allocations to U. S. 
airlines. 

A representative of local Iranian interests is already in this country 
(1) to buy planes and equipment for a domestic network of air services, and 
(2) to make passenger and freight contracts with the international airlines 
which will tie Iran into world air routes. 
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urrency Puzzle 


Rumors of revaluation fly 
st but the exchange specialists 
scount them and, in the main, 
sfend the present rates. 


Recent weeks have brought more 
an the usual crop of tidbits to rumor- 
iden financial circles in New York and 
pndon. 
Canada, so one story went, was about 
raise the value of its dollar to par 
th the American dollar. 
Brazil, ran another report, was about 
devalue the cruzeiro from about 5¢ 
4¢ or 3¢. 
The French franc, complained US. 
pporters and French exporters, was 
ervalued—something should, and 
puld, be done about it. 
The military rate for the Italian lira, 
ording to others, was unconscionably 
y-it too should, and would, be raised. 
he Present Lineup—Other rates in 
erated European countries were either 
familiar or unnoticed. Today the line- 
of European currencies in terms of 
§. cents—at the military rate of ex- 
ange—is as follows, compared with 
38: 
1938 
21.83 
24.57 
55.01 
3.38 
2.88 
40.16 
* 


5.26 


Austria was a part of Germany in 1938. 


ard to Measure—All of these rates 
ntain an element of artificiality; the 
percussions of war, occupation, and 
eration, have created dislocations 
hich deprive almost any rate of a 
istworthy yardstick. 
Wherever there is a rumor of an ex- 
ange adjustment one can find a specu- 
or. 
Neighbor's Dollar—The Canadian 
lar has been pegged at 90.909¢ (in 
S. currency) since 1940. Periodically, 
nada is reported ready to par the dol- 
—with a resultant sudden flow of 
. money to Canada seeking to cash 
on the 10% increment. 
The latest report originated in British 
ancial circles and has been echoed in 
nadian and U.S. papers for nearly a 
path despite unofficial denials in Ot- 
a, where the Finance Dept. refuses 
dignify such rumors with a rebuff. 

et e explanation Be 
e 


Angle—On 
- British report is this: Rai 
ue of the Canadian dollar would au- 
atically increase the cost of Domin- 
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ion goods to the rest of the world, giv- 
ing Britain an edge in markets now held 
by Canada. In this case, Britons are 
probably indulging in wishful thinking 
out loud. 

Another source of the Canadian dol- 
lar rumors are shady security dealers in 
Canada anxious to lure U.S. sucker 
money into Dominion securities. ‘There 
is a good chance that this recurring 
rumor gained more than usual headway 
this time because of the recent boom 
in Canadian gold stocks. Ottawa, how- 
ever, has good reason to frown on such 
reports. Not only does the influx of 
U.S. cash excite the Canadian market, 
but the rumor, plus a rising market, 
causes a flight of Canadian-held capital 
from the U.S. to aggravate the situation. 
e Brazil’s Position—The _ predicted 
downward adjustment of the Brazilian 
cruzeiro rate is not taken seriously either 
in New York or in Sao Paulo banking 
circles. Deflation of the Brazilian cur- 
rency would encourage sale abroad of 
goods which are now at disadvantage- 
ously inflationary prices. 

But the internal repercussions would 
be drastic. It would increase the costs 
to Brazil of much-needed foreign-made 
capital equipment and machinery; it 
would worsen the position of workers 
already hard-hit by sky-high prices of 
essentials; it would create immediate 
and irresistible demands for higher 
wages with a consequent twist to the 
inflationary spiral which might finally 


ed 


—_ the onginal aim of deflation. 
@ Dissimilar Problem—The exchange 
rate of currencies in conquered or lib- 
erated areas is a problem of another 
kind. American traders claim that the 
present military rate of the French franc 
precludes imports of French goods un- 
der or even near US. ceilings, and 
French exporters echo the plaint. 

Allied soldiers, too, have griped that 
French prices are prohibitive. As a re- 
sult, arrangements have been made to 
increase the value of the dollar and 
pound for purchases of a restricted list 
of luxury goods—loss of which will least 
affect the civilian economy of France. 
e¢ What Happened in Italy—The Italian 
lira rate, on the other hand, was set so 
low that almost immediately after in- 
vasion the United States Commercial 
Corp. began to buy essential oils, wines, 
and saline for sale to U.S. importers 
and to other Allied nations. U.S. and 
British troops went on buying sprees 
which quickly emptied Italian store 
shelves and added a fillip to the local in- 
flation. 

The setting of a military exchange 
rate—in either an occupied or a liberated 
country—is an arbitrary affair. For a 
friendly area, it should be, and some- 
times hes been, worked out with the 
exile government authorities before 
liberation with careful regard for avail- 
able facts on internal prices and with 
full consideration of the economic con- 
sequences of military expenditures dur- 


TAXIS FOR THE PARIS OF TOMORROW 


Built for utility rather than beauty, the low-slung, heavy-jowled Parisian 
taxi of tomorrow claims many advantages over cabs of prewar days. With the 
engine crammed between the two front seats, there is room enough in the long 
vehicle for five or six passengers. Generous window space and a transparent 
roof afford wide visibility. Doors slide open instead of opening out; the 
absence of a running board makes the step from taxi to curb easy. And a 
glance at the easy-to-read sign on the roof tells whether the cab is empty. 
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: ing liberation and occupation of a 
4 country. 
Le e Easy and Inaccurate—The easiest and 
| A most inaccurate valuation—actually used 
in setting the French franc rate before 
* invasion of North Africa—is the free 
market rate (Tangiers, and Switzerland). 
The rate of 75 Eaiees to the U.S. dol- 
lar had to be lowered to 50 after the in- 
vasion because it soon became obvious 
that it was wrong. 

The external value of the currency in 
terms of goods flowing in international 
trade is not easily determined while ex- 
ports are precluded by military priori- 
ties on internal supply, facilities, and 
shipping, and while imports are Strictly 
limited to the urgent needs of the Allied 
forces and of the local population. 
¢ Military Considerations—The military 
rate is determined with a view to ease 
of administering financial transactions 
and maintaining what confidence re- 
mains in the local currency among the 
population. A rate which errs on the 
side of overvaluation, in fact, may be a 
useful tool in combating inflation. 

The sétting of a low rate in Italy is 
easily justified, but only for a limited 
time. In enemy territory, military out- 
lay is in special currency or consists of 
advances from local banks, both charge- 
able eventually to occupation costs or 
reparations. The punitive level of the 
Italian rate has undoubtedly served to 

#) ° cheapen the occupation costs or to dis- 
guise advance “reparations” collected 
rom Italy. 

e As the Specialists See It—Foreign ex- 
change specialists do not anticipate any 
immediate adjustment of exchange rates 
—even in Italy. For one thing, the estab- 
lishment of the International Monetary 


Fund will provide a forum at which 

justifications of rate adjustments can be 

eard if they go beyond the 10% limit 

itted without reference to the fund. 

And any sudden alteration now might 
be challenged later by the fund. 

The only disquieting view of today’s 
military rates is that of specialists who 
claim that arbitrary rates are “sticky” 
and that in general, as a result of devas- 
tation, the tendency will be downward 
after the war, and that currencies having 
arbitrarily low values can only be re- 
eye by restrictive monetary 


ap 
policies detrimental to the world econ- 
omy 


Sweden's Co-ops 

Movement, long an impor- 
tant factor in nation’s economy, 
progresses during war, faces 
more government competition. 


STOCKHOLM-—The __ cooperative 
movement is a factor of long standing 
and considerable importance in the 
Swedish economy. The rigors of war- 
time neutrality, behind an iron-clad 
blockade, were weathered through the 
vigorous efforts of cooperative produc- 
ers, distributors, and retailers assisting 
the government’s program of rationing, 
stockpiling, and production of substi- 
tutes. é 
e 15% of Retail Trade—Co-op factories 
account for roughly 3% of Swedish 
national production. Co-op stores han- 
dle nearly 15% of Sweden’s retail trade 


—30% of grocery sales. About 35% of 


Sweden’s population (2,400,0 
viduals, 800,000 households) jelo,, 
to cooperative societies. Sone 7) 
societies operate about 6,500 stores. Ih 
1944, the total turnover of c0-0)) so¢e. 
ties amounted to $225,000,000. an jp. 
crease of almost $30,000,000 ove: 194; 

Many of the larger co-op societic 
engage in production. The Stockholy 
unit, for instance, operates its own ba} 
ery, packing plant, meat and fish cay 
neries, and a soft drink plant. 

Local societies belong to the centr 
Cooperative Union, which has its ow, 
_= selling to local societies, privat 

rms, and the government. These jp 
clude- flour mills, bakeries, margaring 
factories, fish canneries, and plants pro 
ducing superphosphate fertilizers, shoes 
electric bulbs, automobile tires, rayon 
cash registers, earthenware, and por 
celain. Output of co-op plants j 
valued at nearly $100,000,000. 

e Wartime Expansion—During the wa 
the production of co-op factories de 
pendent on domestic raw materials an{ 
capable of replacing traditional import 
was expanded to the limit. Whe 
transport suffered from a lack of im 
ported fuels, gas generators were buil 
and charcoal fuel was produced i 
new plants, providing as byprodud 
such useful items as tar, resin, alco 
hol, dyestuffs, and medicines. 

The co-ops erected a fish-oil plant 
and another to reclaim rubber. Ne 
prene is also in production. Ne 


‘Stockholm a fertilizer plant, built 


the cost of $3,500,000, is producin 
6,000 tons of nitrogen a year and wi 
be expanded to 27,000 tons capaci 
e Government Competition—Swedis 
co-ops claim an important functio 


The co-operative oil extraction plant at Karlsham (lett 
has the largest silo capacity in Sweden. Stocks laid in by 
this plant eked out Sweden’s supply of edible oils and 
cattle feed when the dribble of imports through th 
blockade lagged. The plant delivered oils and margarin 
to private and co-op factories all over the country. Out 
put of the rayon mills at Alvenas (below) helped fill te: 
tile shortages resulting from the blockade. 
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oils and WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE Truck-Trailer can get in and out of 

} Wn tight spaces more easily than an 

ough th —. : If you aren’t using ouieun truck of less pba ca- 

margarin truck transportation, pacity. Because it is “hinged-in-the- 

try. Out ~ ~ have you ever chal- middle”, the whole vehicle turns in 
: ~ Risa the same radius as the short-wheel- 

d fill tex lenged your shipping base truck that pulls it. 


costs and over-all effi- 
incy with the job that professional 3 
ulers can do for you? Why not at least 
the facts from a motor carrier and 
tk them up against your own records? 


The Dump Trailer is an excellent ex- 
ample of the adaptability of Trailer 
usefulness to an almost endless num- 

~ ber of special hauling re- 
quirements. Whatever 
your hauling job may be, 
there's a Fruehauf Trailer 

built to do it! 


Nee5 


This Fruehauf Trailer Delivers 12 
Tons of Coal Up a Narrow Alley! 


Big cities with huge buildings and 
narrow streets and alleys present some 
really tough delivery problems. Often a 
Truck-Trailer is the only answer. 


Wm. Curran & Sons, who operate the 
Metropolitan Coal Company in Chicago 
... and deliver a lot of coal in congested 
areas of the city . . . solved the problem 
to their complete satisfaction with the 
Fruehauf Trailer method. 


Take the word of Lew Diesem, who 
drives for Metropolitan. Lew says, 
“Boy, what a difference! This double- 
jointed giant handles with half the ef- 
fort. I can get into a narrow alley, make 
my delivery and get out with no trouble 
at all. With the rig I had before, I had 
to back up an entire block to get into 
position to deliver one particular load. 
Now I can turn the whole job in a nar- 
row circle and back right into position.” 


There’s more to it than that, however. 
Currans report not only greater driver 
satisfaction because of the easier han- 
dling, but also tremendous savings in 
tires, gasoline and oil. Tire mileage alone 
is doubled, and because of the quick 
facility with which the Truck-Trailer 
can be handled in cramped quarters, 
much valuable time is saved. 


Here’s another point: the Trailer, han- 
dling 12-ton loads, is pulled by a 
truck with a 2)2-ton rating. That's be- 
cause any truck, like a horse, can pull 
far more than it is designed to carry. 

Thousands of users, large and small 

. in more than 100 different kinds of 
business . . . have found similar economy 
and efficiency with Fruehauf Trailers. 


* * * 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF 7@4/LERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION 


i! 


direct 
contact 
with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! Executone elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


PAecinome 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 


SSCS eee eee ee ese es ee eT eee esse eee eee 
EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet . G-6 


Name 


At, 


= City. : 
“euseesat BUY MORE WAR BONDS! eecccess! 


in the economy, sometimes loosely 
described as “trustbusting.” Co-op 
producers have invaded monopoly fields 
and knocked the supports from under 
unduly-high prices—the LUMA electric 
bulb factory, for instance, was instru- 
mental in cpr Fagg by one-third. 
But the co-ops -have a vigorous rival 
in government-operated bore and the 
tendency today is toward widening the 
government production sphere. 

As a result, the co-ops are confronted 
with a potential schism in the move- 
ment. With an important part of their 
membership liberal or leftist, including 
Socialists, the co-ops find themselves 
challenged by nationalization of indus- 
try, a trend which, in principle, a large 

art of their membership supports. 

owever, co-ops oppose national 
monopolies as vigorously as they fought 
private monopolies, and will face a 
showdown just as soon as the expanding 
government sphere encroaches on the 
expanding co-op sphere. 


CANADA 


Fiscal Pattern 


Canadian program would 
enlarge national powers over 
taxation, pricing, welfare, and 
stockpiling of raw materials. 


OTTAWA-—Canada may set an in- 

ternational pattern for postwar modern- 
ization of national fiscal policies if 
present administration plans to be~sub- 
mitted to the Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference, scheduled to convene in Ot- 
tawa on Aug. 6, are approved. 
e Program Enlarged—The conference 
was called two months ago (BW —Jun. 
30°45,p112), but major changes have 
been made in the agenda during the 
last three weeks. 

Instead of aiming merely to discuss 
whether the individual provinces or 
the national government should ‘be the 
Dominion’s main tax collector, the con- 
ference now is broadening into what 
will be called a National Conference on 
Reconstruction, and the agenda will de- 
velop directly out of the Minister of 
Reconstruction’s recent White Paper, 
“Employment and Income?” 

e More National Power—Officials who 
are planning the sessions outline the 
program in general terms. 

In order to achieve full employment 
and a high national income, it will be 
contended that the national govern- 
ment must have power to take sweeping 
fiscal measures. While provincial gov- 
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sments will be offered a guaranteed 
énue adequate to finance their own 
sonsibilities, they will be asked to 
‘nfirm the authority of the central 
emment to use income from cor- 
ration taxes and other levies on na- 

earned income so that adequate 
nde and os ty San measures can 
fnanced from Ottawa. 


Plans for Housing—But beneath 
ese generalities, specific peepee 
hich break dramatically with prewar 


jition are under consideration. 
To insure a residential building boom 
noth to meet the Dominion’s acute 
pusing sho and to assure expand- 
tyes Prva in the building fendes 
the government may make a large 
vestment in low-cost rental housing. 
stead of investing directly, however, 
effort will a made to boost 
vate building. One scheme _— 
tting under way would be to pus 
¢ insurance companies into the low- 
t field by guaranteeing up to 90% 
the building costs. 
Export credit financing on a scale in- 
ded to make the Dominion a formid- 
ble competitor for markets in Latin 
merica, the U.S.S.R., and Europe 
ill be proposed as one means of main- 
ining factory employment near war- 
e levels. Mutual aid, Canada’s 
rsion of lend-lease, would be contin- 
d at least for a transition period. 
Pricing Authority—More spectacular 
ill be anticipated proposals to build 
ockpiles of primary raw materials—in 
der to keep local industries operat- 
g in slack periods and to help main- 
in prices on an even keel in boom 
depression. 
Finally, in case national income falls 
low some given level despite all ef- 
rts, the government will seek full 
ithority to distribute the reduction 
ore fairly than in previous depres- 
os by maintaining floor prices for 
mary products, supporting broader 
ial welfare legislation, and by stim- 
ting purchasing power through the 
ayment of larger social welfare grants. 
Without denying that the proposals 
¢ far more socialistic than anything 
ivate enterprise and the mass of the 
willing to support in 
e past, Ottawa officials intend next 
jonth to argue that the Dominion’s 


ture welfare demands bold action of 


is sort and to ask that wartime cen- 
plization of tax jurisdiction be con- 
ued permanently. 

Fight —Onlookers anticipate 
lively show, for the provincial gov- 
ments are expected to put up a 
ong case both against the surrender 
provincial tax autonomy and against 


¢ inroads of government into fields of 


terprise heretofore reserved for private 
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Canada 


Canada is rich in natural re- 
sources, in her large, well-bal- 
anced productive system (25% 
agricultural, 50% industrial, 
18% forest and mineral) and 
in her strong financial institu- 
tions. Canada is rich, too, in 
new opportunities . . . no coun- 
try has better prospects. 

This Bank's nation-wide ser- 
vices are available to all inter- 
ested in a sound and progres- 
sive Canada. 


THE 
CANADIAN BANK 
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Head Office: Toronto 
San Francisco 
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Following feints toward lower price 
levels, the stock market this week finally 
began to demonstrate some of the 
strength behind the recent sizable growth 
in bearish sentiments. Abruptly shaking 
off its lethargy, it staged one of its mem- 
orable 1944-45 shakeouts on Tuesday 
under the stimulus of a flood of selling 
orders which kept the ticker busy five 
minutes after New York Stock Exchange 
trading that day had ceased. 

The same intense selling pressure was 
not noticeable on Wednesday, and sev- 
eral attempts to rally the market were 
even evidenced. Losses, however, greatly 
outnumbered gains that day and few 
Wall Streeters appeared at all impressed 
by the performance. 
© Rails Suffer Most—By the close of 
Wednesday proceedings, more than one 
follower of the Dow theory was seriously 
wondering if the current decline per- 
haps wasn’t heralding the start of.a 
“secondary reaction” which might erase 
15% to 20% of the bull market's gains 
to date before it was concluded. 

In the current plunge downward the 
rails, obviously, have suffered the great- 
est damage since that group has been 
providing speculators with most of their 
get-rich-quick mediums this year. 

Few stocks, however, have actually 
been escaping a ride on the well-greased 
toboggan slide which has been working 
overtime this week. Sellers of stocks 
haven’t been discriminating between 
“peace” and “war” shares, and losses of 
$3 to $5 were very noticeable on Tues- 
day throughout the entire stock list. 
© New Issues Affected—The current price 
reaction hasn’t been confined to stocks. 
Even though bonds this year generally 
have managed to escape unscathed dur- 


ing periods of stock market w. ikn¢ 
this time they have been 
severely. 

Equally affected, for a chan. 
been the new issues market. Thi: 
events, in fact, have accentuated +s 
rent indisposition because of other { 
tors (page 68) to such an extent that 
bids were made on Tuesday whe: 
$50,000,000 Delaware & Huds: 
bond issue was placed on the auictio; 
block for subsequent public distr) utio; 

The Street is agreed that the | 
cause for this week’s sharp price 
has been persistent rumors that the P; 
cific war will end earlier than expect. 
® Worries Increase—Many markct s 
dents, however, think this is only th 
spark that touched off the blaze. The 
say that they have noticed a definite in. 
crease in investor worries lately not on) 
over reconversion uncertainties but als 
over possible further Washington mo 
to restrict speculative activity. Anothe 
worry is the absence this year of a 
really comprehensive technical pric 
adjustment such as is normally exper. 
enced from time to time during maja: 
bull. markets. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Yezx 
Week Ago Ago = Ago 
Stocks 


Industrial ...140.2 144.7 145.4 1284 
Railroad .... 55.3 58.9 59.0 42.4 
Utility ..... 70.2 72.3 70.0 539 


Bonds 
Industrial ...122.2 122.3 122.2 1214 
Railroad ....114.9 115.5 115.6 107. 
Utility ...-116.1 1168 117.0 1163 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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Pt weakn 
= * "oo, Veteran's Plans 
_ ’ “ ividespread interest in the postwar 
ated»... gps of the returning veteran is only 
f other § 4] among businessmen who must 
tent that», fimE their own plans now for postwar 
when 2 ye fpufacturing, distribution, and service 
udson RR MiMities. 
the uct fil) an effort to make this task easier, 
distri ution J} War Dept. recently made a special 
the primay fi _ Some 23,000 soldiers, overseas 
ay ccling at home, white and colored, were 
nex a. fgpeted. Previous civilian experience, 
mark.+ «. {qes, educational levels, geographical 
is only «. ribution, and other factors were con- 
blaze. The {qiered in the choices so as to make the 
definite ip. ms as meaningful as possible. 
ly not onk e tables, charts, and maps in this 
es but alw fort, “What the Soldier Thinks,” war- 
gton inovs Mit careful study by those who expect 
y. Anothe Mikel) to, buy from, employ, or teach 
— * Hise men when they get out of uni- 
ally cxpc:, ™-_ But still closer attention should 
iring majo; AM@paid to the introductory paragraphs, 
explain why the report can present 
: the pattern of men’s thinking at a 
les en moment, and that there are many 
er factors that defy measurement 
fonth Yezx ay. 
‘go A” Bivhe first important figure in the re- 
45.4 jos, ut 48 that only 64% of the men have 
59.0 42, (apnite plans. Another 18% have 
70.0 539 ,M™mtative postwar programs, many of 
ch will be changed drastically if the 
22.2 121.4 lasts longer than they anticipate, or 
vy = business conditions do not appear 
/s 0.3 


prable when they again don civilian 
hing. 
bout one out. of twelve definitely 
s to attend school full time. But 
host all of these are unmarried and 
ler 25. Dan Cupid has declared no 
istice, and another year in uniform 
be expected to convince at least a 
y that they are too old to enter 
ege as freshmen. 


* * * 


ive out of eight (including those 
tentative plans) expect to work for 
employer. ae about 3% of the 
al say they will stay in the Army. 
the final decisions will depend not 
tly so much on present-day thoughts 


fon the general level of economic op- 


nity on demobilization day, and 
decisions that Congress has reached 
then regarding the size of the post- 

army. If iobs are scarce and the 
my is big enough virtually to guaran- 
retention of wartime rank, many an 
isted man will think twice before 


rificing the extra that service, 
pes, pi ba 7g 


dges earn. 


Businessmen are interested especially 
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in probable migration patterns after the 
war. First glance at a map accompany- 
ing the report of this soldier-survey in- 
dicates there will be a great mass move- 
ment from the North and East to the 
Pacific Coast states with the loss just 
about counterbalanced by migration 
from the southern states. 

Actually, the survey shows that eight 
out of ten white enlisted men expect 
to return to the same states in which 
they lived before the war. Among those 
who do plan to move, the western states 
rank first in popularity. But veterans 
will not change drastically the migra- 
tion pattern that already exists. The 
Far West, for at least two decades be- 
fore the war, showed gains in popula- 
tion at the expense of other sections. 
The industrial East has drawn, and 
probably will continue to draw, migrants 
from the central and southern agricul- 
tural regions. 

There will be very little migration by 
those men who intend to follow agricul- 
ture after the war, if the forecasts of 
this survey materialize. Virtually every 
one who plans to be a farmer says he 
will go back to land that he owns or 
that his parents operate; about 90% 
have had a year or more of full-time 
farming experience. By remaining in 
familiar territory they will not have to 
learn about new soil and climatic con- 


ditions. 
* * * 


The veteran will come nearer to shat- 
tering existing patterns in the field of 
small business, if all the definite and 
tentative plans materialize. More than 
half a million men in the Army alone 
plan to set up shop after the war. Since 
about 100,000 of them already have a 
business in operation and others will 
buy instead of opening a new concern, 
the volume of new businesses will not 
be as great as a casual glance at the fig- 
ures might indicate, but there seems to 
be no doubt that competition will in- 
crease sharply. 

Only one out of five who plans a busi- 
ness of his own says he will have all 
the money needed to start. Since five 
out of ten expect to invest no more than 
$4,000, it would appear there will be a 
tush for applications for government- 
guaranteed loans. 

Businessmen who plan to utilize this 
report as a basis for their own postwar 
preparations are assured that the figures 
are statistically reliable as of the time 
of the survey. They will do well to re- 
member, however, that a soldier’s think- 
ing does not halt with the filing of a 
questionnaire. 
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®@ These men are manufacturing grind- 
ing wheels—creating penetrating dust. 


But—they don't breathe it. It is drawn 
into hoods at the machines, then through 
flexible tubes to the Sly Dust Filter shown 
below, which filters all of the dust from 
the air, even the dust so fine you can't 
see it. 


This is but one instance of thousands 
where industry uses Sly Dust Control to 
improve working conditions, eliminate 
health hazards, prolong the life of ma- 
chinery and reduce cleaning and main- 
tenance costs, and often to recover valu- 
able materials. 

Sly Dust Control is a paying investment 
and—it's not expensive. What is your 
dust problem? Ask for Bulletin 98. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


Cleveland 2, Ohioe 


4749 Train Avenue «+ 


PLEASE SEND ME BULLETIN 98 ON DUST CONTROL. 
MY NAME 
COMPANY NAME 
ADORESS 


THE TREND 


“SCIENCE—THE ENDLESS FRONTIER” 


“Scientific progress is one essential key to our security 
as a nation, to our better health, to more jobs, to a 
higher standard of living, and to our cultural progress.” 


@ Thus Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research & Development, concludes 
the letter of transmittal with which President Truman 
received this week an epoch-making report. That report 
fulfills an assignment by President Roosevelt last Novem- 
ber to advise the Whit House on (1) what can be 
done, consistent with military security, to broadcast 
knowledge of our wartime contributions to science; (2) 
what can be done to organize a program for continuing 
in the future the work of medicine and related sciences in 
the war against disease; (3) what the government can 
do to aid research activities by public and private organ- 
izations; “(4) what effective program can be devised for 
discovering and developing scientific talent in American 
youth to keep future scientific research on a level compar- 
able with that of the war period. 

In preparing his report, Dr. Bush has had the counsel 
of a shining galaxy of American leaders in the fields 
of the natural sciences. While the assignment has been 
discharged by the submission of his own facts, con- 
clusions, and recommendations, these have been based 
on the findings of four notable committees which have 
written comprehensive and history-making chapters in 
the document now at President Truman’s disposal. 

This document, published by the Government Print- 
ing Office as a 184-page pamphlet under the title “Sci- 
ence, the Endless Frontier,” is “must reading” for Ameri- 
can businessmen. The questions it raises, the issues it 
defines, and the stimulus it provides for the imagina- 
tion of a nation whose future is dependent upon scien- 
tific progress should not be missed by a group for whom 
Dr. Bush’s statement above largely sums up the law and 
the profits—and the service—of their way of life. 


© The basic recommendations call for extensive grants of 
government money to support medical research in the 
medical schools and in universities, for a permanent 
scientific advisory board to coordinate the policies and 
budgets of government agencies engaged in scientific 
research, for amendment of the Internal Revenue Code 
to remove present uncertainties in regard to the deducti- 
bility of research and development expenditures as cur- 
rent charges against net income, for strengthening of the 
patent system, for a vast scheme of government scholar- 
ships and fellowships to make scientists out of our young 
men, notably our young veterans, and for the establish- 
ment of a board of scientists and military men to speed 
the dissemination of wartime acquisitions in scientific 
knowledge and skill. 
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Of special importance as the means to all these eng 
the report calls upon the President and Congress to sf 
up and support a National Research Foundation 
perhaps, nine members to formulate policies and admin 
ister legislation based on the Bush recommendatio 
These members are to be men of great competence an 
experience in scientific leadership, working _part-tim¢ 
without pay, and freed of the technical restrictions oy 
private employment and on contracting capacity which 
are normally imposed upon government workers j 
peacetime—essential freedoms which are certain to star 
some headshaking in staid government accounting qua 
ters. Under these members would be organized divisio 
covering medical research, natural sciences, nation 
defense, scientific personnel and education, publicationg 
and scientific collaboration. 


© Some indication of the material weight of these pr 
posals is given by the fact that rough estimates of thé 
funds that will be required to implement the activities of 
the National Research Foundation come out to a figure 
of $33,500,000 for the first year of operation, of $122, 
500,000 annually by the time the fifth year has rollei 
around. The whole report is an estimate of the profit 
of such an investment, summed up by Dr. Bush’s co 
cluding plea for early legislation: “On the wisdom with 
which we bring science to bear against the problems ¢ 
the coming years depends in large measure our future a 
a nation.” 


© Of the separate committee reports which form appen 
dices to the volume, perhaps the one of most direct inter 
est to management men will be that of the Committed 
on Science & Public Welfare, headed by Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins University 
with a membership including leading scientists from 
industry. In discussing what the government can do te 
aid research by public and private organizations, it faces 
most forthrightly the questions that will—and should b 
—taised as to the dangers of government dictation and 
discouragement of private research support. 

The committee’s answer is that “if certain basic safe 
guards are observed in designing a plan for government 
support to science, great benefits can be achieved with 
out loss of freedom of initiative.” It cites favorable 
experience by the federally aided land-grant colleges, 
other historical precedents, and the character of th 
scientists whom it expects to head up this program, if 
carried out. It implies that, at the worst, the simple 
necessity of increasing pure research at this stage in ou 
history justifies the risk. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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